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Wealth 


HE three things that 

make a man rich are 
the spirit of independence, 
the light of intelligence, and 
the love of struggle. 


—Source Unknown. 
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The Editors’ Page 


A Large Number 


HIS issue of the Volta Review is considerably larger than usual. This is 

due to the fact that the October number will be devoted entirely to the pro- 

ceedings of the tenth annual conference of the American Federation of 

Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. Consequently no “regular” material 
will appear again until November. 

The October number will be of special importance to readers interested in 
the fight against deafness of any degree. There are, as usual, scientific and 
medical contributions of great value, and helpful suggestions from workers 
both inside and outside of the Federation membership. The issue will be more: 
than twice the customary size, but will go to all members without additional 
cost, and will also be included with subscriptions received during the next few 
weeks. 





The 1929 Summer School 


OR the first time in its history the American Association to Promote the 
Fo teehing of Speech to the Deaf has conducted a six weeks’ Summer 
School, previous schools’ having been for four weeks only. This course, 
given at Olathe, Kansas, has been pronounced a decided success. Ninety teachers 
from twenty-nine schools in twenty-two states were enrolled. 

Class work began at 7:45 in the morning and ended at 4:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon. One-third of those enrolled for certificate credit were also candidates 
for University credit, which indicates the progressiveness within the profession 
and an earnest desire on the part of teachers for professional betterment. 

Every effort was made to see that the students were kept comfortable, and 
the weather was excellent during the entire time. 

The social side of the Summer School was not overlooked. The Olathe 
Chamber of Commerce entertained with a big fried chicken dinner and program 
at the Olathe Country Club. The Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
Olathe sponsored an automobile tour through the beautiful scenic route of 
Kansas City and surrounding territory. A real treat was enjoyed in the personal 
appearance and thirty-minute talk given by Charles (Buddy) Rogers, Paramount 
Film Star, and an Olathe product. “Buddy” told in detail of the making of a 
movie and answered numerous questions asked by the students. A bridge party 
at the Country Club was given for the faculty and students, with Superintendent 
and Mrs. Cloud as host and hostess. Students are warm in their praise of the 
cordial hospitality extended them. 

Kansas authorities have expressed the hope that they will soon again be 
able to entertain the Summer School. 
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The Bell Family and English Speech 


By Ricuarp E. Mayne* 


new subject. In fact, it came to 
public attention about 125 years 

ago through the Bell family. The mem- 
bers of that family here to be dealt with 
were—Alexander Bell, the pioneer, born 
in St. Andrews, beside the University 
of that name, near Glasgow. The next 
was his son, Alexander Melville Bell, 
long famous as the author of many 
books, including what is still known as 
Bell’s Elocution. He was born in 1819 
in Edinburgh; the third was Alexander 
Graham Bell, son of Alexander Melville 
Bell, and inventor of the telephone, also 
born at Edinburgh in 1847. Each of 
them, a leader in speech improvement 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
has left his own impress upon that work. 
The first of them must have been in- 
fluenced by his birthplace near the Uni- 
versity. He was noted for studious hab- 
its, keen foresight and forward thinking 
along educational lines. Besides this, he 
early revealed dramatic tendencies, and 
this particular trait led him into the 
study of elocution and also into the 
Royal Theatre, Edinburgh, where he 
played for some years and became a 
proficient actor. He established a school 
for teaching reading and speaking in 
that little town in the shadow of the 


G re Culture is by no means a 





"Dr. Mayne has been giving a series of radio 
talks on ‘“‘The Influence of the Telephone, the Radio, 
and the Talking Picture on Speech.” One lecture 
was on “The Bell Family and Everyday Speech.” 
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seat of learning. He proved to be a 
genuine teacher as well as a model in 
the art of expression, and within a 
short time the University itself engaged 
him to lecture. Of course, others had 
labored with speech culture before him, 
but their work was confined more to 
the written form, to such matters as 
etymology and syntax. Spoken English 
was almost in a state of chaos. He did 
not believe that this God-given faculty 
of oral utterance should be longer 
neglected ; in fact, he made up his mind 
at least to try to reduce it to a system 
for general instruction, and to this task 
he devoted his constructive abilities. 
The first result of his efforts was set 
forth as a principle of oral expression, 
namely, that delivery cannot be right 
unless it conforms to the functions of 
the vocal and respiratory organs; in 
other words, unless the speaker is acting 
according to nature’s laws, his delivery 
must be at fault. He went on to estab- 
lish a school to which students and the 
public came in large numbers. He 
criticized the errors of pulpit orators in 
his day, published a book as a manual 
or help and guide for the use of preach- 
ers. This was, in fact, an adaptation 
of elocution to the Bible text, and after- 
wards was known as “Bell’s Testament.” 
Others besides the scholarly received 
his helpful attention. As we might sup- 
pose,. defective speech was widespread. 
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Lisping, stuttering, monotone, screech- 
ing, twang and other things that follow 
the misuse of the tongue and throat and 
mouth shocked the sensitive spirit. It 
was not uncommon to stigmatize the 
unfortunates with any such blemish as 
“tongue-tied.” When anyone said “Glue 
Club” instead of Glee Club, or ‘“Wood- 
man spare that three’’ instead of tree, 
it was thought that he needed a little 
help from a surgeon’s lancet. Before 
long Bell found himself regarded as an 
authority on all such matters, and being 
an ambitious man and wishing to spread 
the scope of his usefulness, he went to 
London and established an Academy there 
on a much larger scale. I do not know 
how much he was influenced by the 
example of France, but he must have 
cherished hopes of fostering among his 
own countrymen a love for their native 
tongue that would lead them to improve 
it, to perpetuate and glorify it through- 
out the world. 

By this time his son Melville had 
qualified himself as an assistant to him. 
The way had been prepared for the 
younger man to apply his more elaborate 
conclusions to the study of everyday 
speech. His father had been a sort of 
pathfinder, clearing the way, pruning and 
making a large approach to the purpose 
in view. Correct utterance, hitherto 
merely denoting that its exponent was a 
lady or a gentleman in rank rather than 
in education, now became a sign and an 
indication of education in real fact. 
Professional speakers had, of course, 
received some kind of speech training, 
but it resembled what might be picked 
up at random from someone who hap- 
pened to know better than the others. 
Speech training at its best in that dav 
was not at all methodical, certainly not 
correlated to anything like a school or 
college course. Defective speaking was 
lampooned or chastized rather than cor- 
rected. The one standard by which the 
good was distinguished from the bad 
was pronunciation, though as we well 
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know, that could apply only to the sur- 
face. There were so-called exclusive 
folk who made fads of certain words 
and sounds, just as some people do to- 
day among us, who think themselves too 
far advanced, “don’t you know.” They 


are the patrons of pretenders who ad- 
vertise “lessons in English with the 


Boston accent.” 


The task of continuing the work which 
began in the little village beside St. An- 
drews University and was now advanc- 
ing in public appreciation fell upon 
Alexander Melville Bell. He had a 
brother, David, devoted to the same 
cause. He conducted an academy of 
speech culture in Dublin at one time. 
These two brothers made a trip to Can- 
ada where they gave joint readings, and 
lectured before colleges, as they did also 
in some American cities. Thus there 
was at one period or other a member 
or two of this renowned family in Edin- 
burgh, London, Dublin and in Canadian 
cities, and later the two survivors, Alex- 
ander Melville Bell and his son Alexan- 
der Graham in the city of Washington. 

Alexander Melville Bell, at the death 
of his father, succeeded to that London 
practice, and he also grew to be con- 
scious of larger possibilities within him 
and of a yearning for a larger sphere, 
and the idea of America came into his 
mind. He decided to transfer his 
activities to this country. Before start- 
ing, however, he ran over to Scotland 
to take leave of old friends and while, 
there he met the “pretty Miss Symonds,” 
of Edinburgh, and that was quite an 
event in his life. The winsome young 
lady checked his migratory spirit, divert- 
ed his mind, for a time, from the arts 
of speech to the arts of love, with the 
happy outcome that within a year they 
married. Miss Symonds was _ broadly 
educated and accomplished, especially in 
music and painting. She fully shared 
her husband’s ambitions and she _be- 
came, by this close union with him, 4 
model of cultivated address, for which 
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she won the highest praise during their 
subsequent family life in Washington. 


I have called it an event because it 
made him settle in that city and devote 
time apart from lecturing and teaching 
to the building up of those two really 
great works upon which his fame most 
solidly rests, “The Science of Speech” 
and “Visible Speech.” In them are ex- 
plained the physiology and workings of 
the vocal organs. In them also is ex- 
plained a phonetic system by which 
vowels and consonants are made and 
put together for words. So clearly is 
this done that the knowledge gained 
thereby can be included in text books on 
English grammar, for instance, for use 
in schools and colleges and even as a 
help in pre-school days. They also bring 
out the fundamental facts that the vocal 
organs function the same way in pro- 
ducing like sounds in all peoples, re- 
gardless of race or language. This fact, 
once known, is a help in the study of 
foreign tongues and is especially valuable 
to all those who are studying English 
itself. 


Such facts about speech, first made 
public at St. Andrews and later, as we 
have just seen, elaborated in those books, 
have since had a great effect in improv- 
ing our common speech. They have 
found their way more and more into 
the popular consciousness. To illustrate, 
consider this, do you not hear the com- 
plaint that this or that person uses a flat 
“a” or a flat “o” too much? That may 
be a reflection on the person’s pronun- 
ciation of certain words only, or it may 
mean that his or her speech is flat as a 
whole. The latter is quite likely, be- 
cause the speech of many of us is flat. 
It can be made strong and rich and com- 
manding only by intelligent effort, and 
by keying up the mechanism to its full 
power. If we exert the lungs and the 
larynx, and the resonance chambers in 
and at the back of the mouth, nature’s 
amplifiers, if we vitalize the articulating 
actions, in other words, if we apply 
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physical culture to these finer structures 
of the body the flatness, so prevalent, 
and so objectionable, will disappear. ° 


Happy and productive as the home 
life of the Bells in Edinburgh was, it 
was not without its anxieties and sor- 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell had two sons 


rows. 
besides Graham, the inventor of the 
telephone. The younger of these, Ed- 


ward, full of promise and rich in talent, 
died in 1867. His father dedicated his 
first edition of Visible Speech to him. 
Melville, the first born, fell a victim to 


the same malady, tuberculosis, three 
years later. He and Graham, the in- 
ventor, had been inseparable, having 


tastes and aspirations much in common. 
Judge, then, what that loss must have 
meant to him. He was himself suffer- 
ing from the dreaded disease; was, in 
fact, told that he could not live beyond 
six months except by change to another 
climate. Such words of warning could 
hardly be necessary to a young man of 
his insight and penetration; nor were 
they misunderstood by him. When later 
his father and mother had abandoned 
everything dear in the old country and 
to save his life had crossed the Atlantic 
with him and settled in Canada, he was 
heard to say “I came to Canada to die.” 


I have sketched the background of 
the inventor of the telephone. It is 
marked, as you have seen, by scholarly 
culture, and to it Alexander Graham Bell 
added tastes and attitudes peculiarly his 
own. His wealth of knowledge in all things 
pertaining to speech was made evident 
in his book, “The Mechanism of Speech.” 
Its purpose was to create something for 
present every day use, and yet he had to 
bestow years of labor upon his projects 
before success came to him. Meantime, 
he was maturing, both himself and his 
plans. He was in Boston soon after his 
recovery, expounding the phonetic alpha- 
bet of this father for the benefit of the 
deaf. Next to that he was on the faculty 
of Boston University. His fame spread 
throughout the land. It reached the little 
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countryside where Helen Keller was born, 
and deeply affected her parents, who 
later brought her to Washington for 
counsel and help. Some misinformed 
people say that Mr. Bell taught Helen; 
this is not so. He procured the teacher 
for her, however, and remained her 
steadfast friend throughout his life. He 
rose to such eminence that when he was 
still less than thirty, Oxford University 
invited him to lecture there, as did also 
the Royal Society of London and other 
scientific bodies. Back in America he 
responded to like calls from Johns Hop- 
kins University, Smith College and 
others. 

Of the many merits of the telephone, 
the one that appeals to me most is its 
fidelity to its origin. Born of speech 
study, it is one of the most successful 
teachers of speech. An ordinary person 
cannot use it without improving his oral 
expression. So extensively is it used 
that it exerts a powerful influence upon 
the everyday speech. It makes speaking 
clear, direct, brief—excellent qualities. 
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It quickens the mind to the right choice 
of words, and the means by which to 
get those words ready for delivery at 
the lips. It leads one into the psychol- 
ogy of speech, whether he thinks of it 
or not. Presumably, when you take up 
the transmitter you know what you wish 
to say. You find that to say just that 
much you must exclude all other ideas, 
and you must so train your message that 
it will fit into the listener’s mind as you 
want it to. 

Spoken English is greatly indebted to 
the men whose labors have just been 
briefly sketched: they formulated its 
principles more than any other scholars, 
in a way that procured for it an en- 
trance into places of learning and in 
more popular form among the people. 
We cannot estimate their influence or 
measure the good they have done, any 
more than we can calculate the service 
in the cause of music rendered by a 
Verdi or a Wagner—it is too vast. The 
most that ardent gratitude can do is to 
count them among the benefactors of 
the race. 














HAT is wanted is not a rule for this or that 

species of sentence, but a power over the 
voice generally, to redeem it from monotony; a 
knowledge of the various modes of conveying 
sense; and an appreciation of the special sense to 
be conveyed. To aim at anything more than this 
would be to destroy the speaker’s individuality .. . 


No man who ts conscious of the ability to speak 
effectively can undervalue the power. 


ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL. 
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Deafening in the Pre-School Child ’ 


By Ricuarp Otpinc Bearp, M.D. 


Tue CuiLtp In His ENTIRETY 


HE run-about age has been, in 
[Te near past, a neglected age. 

The baby intrigues us all. Infant 
welfare work has always made its quick 
appeal. The school child, coming under 
control of a school system, has invited 
more or less systematic study. We have 
learned some things about him that re- 
flect backwards, as well as forwards. 
Gradually in our contacts with him, over 
a term of years, we have come to realize 
that education is pivoted upon health. 
We have come to realize that health and 
education are both conditioned upon our 
understanding of the child as a whole— 
that the well child is one in whom physi- 
cal health, mental health, emotional, 
moral, social and spiritual health are 
interdependently combined. And, finally, 
we have learned that the successful up- 
building of the individual, alike in health 
and in education, must be a continuing 
process, extending from his earliest be- 
ginning and on into maturity. 

We must close up the gaps between 
hypothetically distinct periods of child 
life. Since there is a time cycle in child 
development, as there is an essential 
unity in child nature, we must fit these 
missing links of the years, between the 
second and the fifth, into the chain of 
individual evolution. 

So it comes about that infancy is pro- 
jecting itself into childhood and _ child- 
hood is revealing itself anew by working 
backwards into the pre-school period. 
So it is that we have recently seen a 
rise of especial interest in the young 
child. While again the continuity of 
structural development, of mental growth, 





*Presented before the Minnesota State Confer- 
ence of Social Work, September 11, 1928. 


of moral evolution, of emotional, social 
and spiritual adjustment, becomes in- 
creasingly evident in the child as the 
years go by, there are special considera- 
tions just now which justify the par- 
ticular study of the pre-school period. 
It has certain more or less distinctive 
qualities of its own. 


THE Pre-Scuoot Periop 
It is suggested: 


1. That in the pre-school period the 
child is more rapidly in the making 
than he is at any other age. Con- 
sidered in all his parts this is prob- 

- ably true. Taken as a whole, he 
goes forward in these pre-school 
years by leaps and bounds. 


2. That in this period he is more read- 
ily subject to influences which tend 
to the establishment of positive 
health. 

3. That he is then particularly amen- 
able to structural repair and to the 
arrest of functional disorders. 
Growth and repair in early life are 
phases of one and the same 
process. 

4. That he is then peculiarly suscep- 
tible to infection and its results. 


5. That he is then peculiarly prone to 
habit formation, for good or for ill. 
6. That he then frequently presents 
behavior tendencies which require 
skilled study, counsel, and control. 


It is because our special problem of 
today is a part of the entire pre-school 
child problem and because our handling 
of it must be guided by the conditions 
which characterize child life, as a whole, 
that I have sought to set this background 
hefore you. 
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THe IMPAIRMENT OF HEARING 

Hearing is health. The preservation 
of its integrity is a public health project. 
There is a distinction, of present-day ac- 
ceptance, to be drawn between deafening 
and deafness. It may seem merely a 
difference in degree, but it marks the 
difference between a possible and an im- 
possible removal of a handicap. The 
one signifies the promise; the other the 
abandonment of hope. 

Conversely, the impairment of hearing 
is the impairment of health. On the 
other hand, deafening is not a disease; 
it is the consequence of disease. It be- 
gins imperceptibly; it progresses slowly ; 
it frequently creeps on unawares until 
permanent and irremediable damage is 
done; it usually ends in a grave degree 
of disability. 

DEAFENING OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 

Its beginnings frequently lie in the 
pre-school period. Usually it is ushered 
in with an attack of earache; a ruptured 
eardrum; an infection of the middle-ear 
cavity. Recovery seemingly follows. 
The accident is lightly regarded, but the 
train of future mischief has been laid. 
The susceptibility of the run-about child 
to infection is at the bottom of it. His 
readiness of repair, utilized by the otolo- 
gist, should hold up the _ physician’s 
hands. Frequently, without his prompt 
and efficient aid, deafening becomes a 
menace—a permanent handicap. 


Repeated colds, growing adenoids, 
infected tonsils, decayed teeth, are 
among its minor, but very common, 
causes. They are preventable or re- 
movable. 

Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 


tubercular infection are among its major 
causes; and they are of frequent occur- 
rence in early childhood. Opportunities 
of exposure to these diseases multiply 
in the pre-school age. Some of them 
are definitely preventable, diphtheria cer- 
tainly, and scarlet fever hopefully. 
Others of these diseases are avoidable: 
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measles and tuberculosis in particular, 


Inoculation is generally preventive. Iso- 
lation of the sick is protective. The ex- 


posure of young children to active tuber- 
culosis in the home should be avoided 
and even controlled by law. Diseased 
parents should be given their choice be- 
tween sanatorial care for themselves or 
the removal of their children from an 
infective area. 

With the so-marked frequency of these 
diseases, causative of deafening, in these 
early years, a very large hope lies in 
their ultimate prevention. 


Tue DiscovErY OF DEAFENING 


It is far less difficult to trace impair- 
ment of hearing to its source in these 
diseases of pre-school life than it is to 
discover the impairment in its actual be- 
ginnings among these children. And it 
is vitally necessary that the discovery 
should be made, because it is in the very 
‘arly years, when the tissues possess a 
high degree of elasticity and reparative 
power that the large opportunity of bet- 
terment lies. 

THE 

3y the time these youngsters reach the 
grade schools in which they will receive 
something of a physical examination, 
however inadequate it may be, the mis- 
chief has been, in large measure, done. 
Fortunately, in the matter of hearing 
power, the tests they now receive in 
some cities are exceedingly good. It is 
too often true that the testing is post- 
poned until six months or a year after 
their initial registration. For economic 
reasons it cannot yet be extended to the 
vounger group of children. 

Sut that is not the only horn of the 
dilemma we are in. The largest trouble 
lies in the adaptation of the tests to the 
pre-school age. The responses the child 
has to give to them are, for the most 
part, by written record of what he hears, 
and, manifestly, the little run-about fails 
right there. I do not think, however. 
that this is an insuperable obstacle. It 


EXAMINATION OF THE DEAFENED 
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is largely a matter of ingenuity in giving 
the features of a kindergarten game to 
these responses. The reaction to the 
sounds the child hears should be in the 
form of a button-push, developing light 
or color; or of a lever stroke, making 
a recording mark on a prepared surface. 

The child of this age is not insuscept- 
ible of instruction. He is usually bright 
enough to catch the purpose and master 
the technique of the experiment, pre- 
cisely as he does in response to simple 
visual tests. It is merely a matter of 
providing a mechanical device to actuate 
the responses he is intelligent enough 
to make. This prerequisite is now the 
subject of study. It ought not to be a 
particularly baffling matter. 

‘i do not believe, moreover, that it is 
necessary to await the appearance of a 
reaction device to discover impaired 
hearing in the pre-school child. It is large- 
ily a matter of understanding and inter- 
preting the natural reactions of the child. 

The deafening of many a young child 
has been discovered by intuitive pro- 
cesses in the mind of his mother. It is 
for the most part a study of his indi- 
vidual capacities, and there are some of 
them we can count on. 

The element of attention is not com- 
monly lacking in the well child. Inter- 
est him and he will be quick to respond 
to a given stimulus. He may respond 
to it in any one of a dozen different 
ways. You can easily check up the in- 
tegrity of his reactions. 

Remember what it is you want to dis- 
cover. (1) Does he hear? (2) Does 
he hear a given sound at a given dis- 
tance? It will be best heard if it bears 
the qualities of average pitch, rhythm, 
accent, volume and composition, appre- 
ciated by the human organ of hearing. 
It will be best heard if the composite 
of sound waves is imposed upon a back- 
ground of continuing, monotonous sound 
or upon a background of actual silence. 
Like other extremes these two opposites 
meet. Alike they represent a condition 
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destitute of stimulative quality. To 
illustrate the point: It is upon the sound 
screen of a moving train that the hu- 
man voice stands definitely out. It is 
upon the sound screen of silence that the 
note of the bird distinctly comes forth. 


StmpLeE Test METHODS 


The instrument used for the emission 
of the sound stimulus may be any one 
of several types—a tuning fork, a Galton 
whistle, an acoumeter, the click of a key 
upon a moving drum, any one of these 
will serve. 

With the making of the sound, watch 
the child, and, in the first instance, with- 
out giving him any instructions, saving 
to listen, and without any intimation of 
what he is to listen for. Rely, primar- 
ily, upon his involuntary responses. 
Note the possible flick of his eyelids 
when the sound strikes upon his ear; the 
possible contraction or dilation of his 
pupils; the twitch of his fingers, hands, 
arms, feet or legs; the drawing of a 
short, quick breath; with your finger 
on his pulse, the possible intermission 
of a heart-beat; a slight start of the 
body as a whole. Get any one or more 
of these responses and you may be sure 
he hears. Fail of response in either field 
of action and there is room for doubt. 
Repeat the experiment and note the results. 

Still failing, teach him a signal to 
make with his hand, with the eyelids, or 
by the protrusion of his tongue upon 
hearing the sound. Be guided by the 
response he gives, or the lack of it. 
Repeat the test again and again. Do 
not tire out his attention. A rest of 
five minutes will recuperate it. 

Put a small square of red glass be- 
tween his eyes and the light, or let him 
dip his finger into fairly hot water. Re- 
peat the test and note the probable in- 
crease of his reaction, if he hears at all. 
Refer each negative case to the otologist. 


THe Measure OF DEAFENING 
The degree of deafening, especially 
in the very young, is not a matter of 
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It varies with the changes of 
climate and season. A dry, warm, pure 
air diminishes it. A cold, moist and 
especially a super-saturated atmosphere, 
or a poorly ventilated apartment, tend 
to increase the measure of disability. 
Children who are markedly deficient in 
hearing power in the early fail and late 
winter months, often improve materially 
with the relative dryness of midsummer 
or even midwinter. It is not safe to rely 
on tests taken at a single season of 
the year. 

Taken throughout its entire course, the 
history of deafening shows that it tends 
to progressive increase from year to year. 
A permanent change of climate for the 
better may bring it to a prolonged and 
continuing halt. It is only in early 
years that an arrest of progress may be 
expected. General health betterment 
tends to lift the threshold of hearing 
materially and especially in the young, 
growing, and otherwise healthy child. 

Tue PossiBiLities oF BETTERMENT 

The otologist may find improving 
methods of treatment prevail. The re- 
pair possibilities of the young thing are 
great. The lip-reading téacher, if she 
have an understanding heart for her 
pupil, will find him, with little and sim- 
ple instruction, a very apt pupil. I have 
seen a pre-school child, seriously deaf- 
ened, having once learned to talk, catch 
easily the words that fell from his 
mother’s lips and answer her intelligent- 
ly. He was wonderful company for her. 

Teach the deafened child to hear, as 
best he may, the human voice; to hear 
his own voice; and, although hearing 
his voice imperfectly, teach him to talk 
effectively. Save him from the misfor- 
tune of the flat monotone of his own 
unheard voice, which so many deaf per- 
sons acquire. Give him the vocal and 
instrumental music of the victrola and 
the radio; the child concert and your 
own plainly speaking and singing voice. 
Rhythm and accent are the two qualities 
of speech which best stimulate hearing. 


fixity. 


- 
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You will encourage not only his own 
speaking, but his own hearing, by em- 
phasizing them. The young child may 
often be re-educated to hear. 

True, the thin, unmodulated, arhyth- 
mic conversational tones of most 
Americans are poor teaching materials, 
Let the child have the benefit of good 
speakers within the possible range of 
his capacity to hear. A child loves the 
sound of the cultivated human voice. 

A small pre-school boy, involuntarily 
present in an audience of his elders, 
listening to the resonating speech of the 
preacher, suddenly left his seat and 
slowly, hesitatingly, made his way up the 
aisle, climbed the speaker’s platform and 
then the chair by which the preacher 
stood, and shyly placed his hand upon 
the speaker’s arm. The man presently 
stopped, without disturbing the boy, and 
the boy piped forth, “Do it again, Mis- 
ter—do it again.” The minister turned 
to his audience and said, “Rather strong 
meat for babes!” But he spoke again. 
The child, regaining his mother’s side, 
said, “I liked to hear him talk!” Give 
the impaired of hearing, like the unim- 
paired, the benefit of all the harmony 
they can hear. 

There are memories of sound that 
remain to the deafened as well as to 
those who hear. Three things, though 
I hear perfectly, are registered in my 
own memory centers for sound: the 
beautifully modulated voice of my Eng- 
lish mother; the melody of the Greek I 
daily, for several years, heard my school- 
master read; and the break of the ocean 
waves upon the white cliffs of old Al- 
bion, “with music in their roar.” 

And remember this: It is not so much 
quantity, as quality of sound that minis- 
ters to the re-education of the deafened. 
Hearing is often a heavy task to them. 
Do not work their disabled hearing- 
power overmuch. There is rest, even 
for the deafened, in the blessed fields 
of silence. They recognize stillness and 
in stillness possess they their souls! 
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Deafness in Plays and Stories 


By Harriet MontaGuE 


Ill. THE GAY PRETENDERS 


EAFNESS on the stage can be 
E) made very amusing, and those 

of us who are not unduly sensi- 
tive find a good deal of enjoyment in 
this comic relief from too certain knowl- 
edge of the reality. Even when the ear 
trumpet makes its possessor the butt of 
the other characters, we can laugh, and 
surely we obtain double enjoyment when 
the deafened individual emerges ahead 
of the game. Not only are we able to 
criticize his technique, but we can pick 
up a good many points to show us how 
our infirmity may be made of practical 
use. 

In quite a number of plays the char- 
acters make believe to be deaf or dumb 
or both in order to get the better of the 
villain of the piece. Harvey O’Higgins’ 
play, The Dummy, in which Ernest 
Truex appeared a few years ago, is one 
of those detective stories that rely for 
their solution upon cases of simulated 
deafness. The hero is not a super lip- 
reader, but a clever small boy who out- 
wits a gang of crooks by pretending to 
be deaf and dumb and so overhearing im- 
portant conversations. 

As the story runs, the little golden- 
haired daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Meredith, who are separated, has been 
kidnaped by a professional blackmailer, 
and each parent suspects the other of 
concealing the child. Mrs. Meredith en- 
gages Babbing, a detective, to find her. 
Barney, an Irish youngster, obtains a 
job in Babbing’s office, and, when he 
reveals that he is conversant with the 
sign language, Babbing makes use of 
him to spy on Cooper, a crook, whom 
Babbing suspects of having the Meredith 
child in custody. Barney obtains a code 
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Mickey Bennett in “The Dummy” 
(Paramount) 


book of Cooper’s, and Babbing con- 
trives a fake telegram informing Cooper 
that a deaf and dumb boy, the son of a 
rich man, is on his way to school, and 
will arrive on such and such a train, un- 
accompanied, to be met by the school 
authorities in New York City. Barney 
plays the part of the deaf and dumb 
boy, and is met by Cooper and conduct- 
ed to the same house in which the little 
Meredith girl is hidden. Barney sticks 
convincingly to the sign language, in 
spite of the little girl’s efforts to get 
him to talk, and, by making signs from 
the window, is able to convey to detec- 
tives in the street that the Meredith child 
is there. Many complications and exciting 
adventures ensue, climaxing in the spirit- 
ing away of both children to an old cot- 
tage in the Catskills. Barney contrives 
to leave a message for Babbing in the 
form of pictures which he is eternally 
drawing, supposedly to while away the 
silent hours of deafness. Babbing fol- 
lows, but in the meantime, the exhaust- 
ed Barney has fallen asleep and, talking 
good cockney slang in his sleep, reveals 
to the crooks that he is not deaf. In 
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Blackie (Richard Tucker) and Barney Cook (Mickey Bennett) in “The Dummy.” Blackie 
drags Barney away from the window where the boy was signaling to detectives outside 


the denouement, Barney escapes with the 
little girl, who is restored to her re- 
united parents, while the gang of crooks 
go the ultimate way of all crooks. 

An excellent talkie has been made of 
the play, which, if it is not completely 
comprehensible to the deaf, is absorbing 
enough to hold the attention. Mickey 
Bennett, who plays the part of Barney, 


is delightful in the talking scenes, es- 
pecially in the one where he obtains his 
job as office boy by successfully outwit- 
ting a score of other boys who are in 
line ahead of him. This part of the 
picture is done in such remarkably good 
pantomime that we forget we cannot 
hear Mickey’s voice. 3ut when he 
starts to play deaf and dumb, he is not 
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“The 


Mickey Bennett in 
signals to Babbing’s men planted outside the 
window 


Dummy.” Barney 


very convincing, and one who did not 
know the story of the play would be at 
a loss. He overdoes the quietness of 
the deaf boy; his gesticulations are ob- 
scure and subdued, and the scene where 
he sits in the Grand Central Station 
occupying himself with drawing pictures 
while he waits for someone to meet him, 
is not easily understood. There are 
some good scenes between the children in 
which the little girl tries to make him 
talk and he replies with signs, and con- 
siderable excitement is offered when Bab- 
bing, disguised as a telephone repair 
man, gains entrance to the house, and 
Barney, without stepping out of his part, 
contrives to communicate with him. On 
the whole, this is one of the talkies that 
afford sufficient entertainment, even for 
the deafened, which does not mean to 
imply that it would not have made a 
better silent picture! 

There is a very funny old play among 
French’s comedies which I should love 
to see on the stage or in a movie. It 
was written by T. Poole, Esq., published 
in 1850, and performed during that year 
“at all the New York Theatres.” It is 
called Deaf as a Post. The hero, a 
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Captain Templeton, arriving at a crowd- 
ed inn, unable to obtain lodgings, and 
finding his sweetheart forcibly affianced 
by her father to a rich blockhead, pre- 
tends to be deaf, and, by adroitly re- 
fusing to understand anything he does 
not want to hear, succeeds in obtaining 
all that he desires and in making the 
villain ridiculous besides. His adven- 
tures are an object lesson to any deaf- 
ened person who is interested in scaring 
up enough hardihood to capitalize his 
infirmity. 

Miss Sophie Walon, the heroine, and 
her friend, Amy Templeton, have ar- 
rived at the inn to meet Miss Walton’s 
father, and her detested fiance, the silly 
but rich Tristam Sappy. Mr. Sappy, 
who, like many of the very rich, has an 
economical turn, is preparing, much 
against his will, to entertain the party 
for dinner “at seven shillings a head.” 
It is the week of the assizes, and the 
inn is very crowded, but Mr. Sappy has 
secured a private sitting room for his 
dinner. Captain Templeton comes to the 
inn just as the distracted landlady is 
bustling about preparing for her over- 
whelming number of guests. 


Mrs. Plumpley: Bless me, who is_ that 
gentleman? Did he drop from the clouds? 
What is it you desire? 

Templeton: No, thank’ee, ma’am; don’t light 
a fire on my account. I beg you won't put 
yourself in the least out of the way. 

Mrs. P.: I suppcse, sir, you wish to put up 
here for the night? 

Temp.: Oh, no, he can hardly be here to- 
night; but I dare say, he'll arrive in time to 


breakfast with me, tomorrow morning. (He 
continues reading.) 
Mrs. P.: What the deuce does he mean? 


Why, Crupper, Ostler, who is this gentleman? 
Where does he come from? Is he mad? 

Crupper: No, ma’am—not only un- 
commonly thick of hearing. 

Mrs. P.: But how came he here? 

Crupper: Why, he rode into the yard, and 
got off his horse which was a bay mare, and 
handed her to me. “Sir,” says I, “we have 
no room to-night, neither for man nor beast.” 
So his answer—was—ha! ha!—“Half a peck 
of oats, and I'll find my way to the house 
without you.” Then I tcld him I’d speak to 
mistress. 

Mrs. P.: Ay, speak to mistress. 
he say to that? 


mad, 


What did 
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Crupper: He said, “Rub her down well, 
my lad,” tipt me half a crown, and was off. 


Mrs. P.: So there he is perfectly at home. 
’Tis a pity he should be so deaf, for he seems 
quite the gentleman. Ay, and a handsome one, 
too. However, I must make him understand 
he must go. (Very loud) Sir, I’m very sorry, 
but my house is full on account of the assizes. 


Templeton: I’m sorry, too, madam, for I 
fear it will go hard with him. His trial 
stands second on the list, I find. 


Mrs. P.: I have no accommodation fcr you, 
and request you'll go away. 


Templeton: Thank’ee, thank’ee, you are the 
prettiest landlady in all Winchester; and while 
I stay in the town, I'll make this house my 
home. 


Mrs. P: (clearing her throat) Ahem! 
He'll never hear me, though I bawl myself 
hoarse. Well, he’s a civil spoken gentleman, 
at any rate, so he'll not be in any one’s way 
here for the present. 


Templeton goes to the private room 
where his rival’s dinner party is being 
prepared. By a bland obtuseness, the 
pretended deaf man, who is unknown to 
Mr. Walton, and who has previously 
warned his lady by note, to “see, hear, 
and say nothing,” secures, to the indig- 
nation and fury of Mr. Sappy, the best 
place at the table, a share of the meal, 
and the general approval of the com- 
pany. The maid tries to tell him the 
dinner is a private one. 


Sally: You may have your supper in the bar, 
sir. 

Templeton: Ha! Ha! No, my dear, that 
wasn’t what I said, for I see you are a pretty: 
girl, but I asked you when supper will be 
ready. (To Mrs. Plumpley) Your little maid 
appears to be rather hard of hearing, ma’am. 


Sappy, when he enters with his party, 
is highly incensed at finding a stranger 
in possession of the room, but Temple- 
ton is impervious to determined efforts 
to dislodge him. 


Sappy: You can’t stay in my room. This 
table is mine. (Striking it.) 
Templeton: What? Sit there? Indeed, I 


am very well where I am. 

Sappy (bawling): Sir! This is my room; 
this is my table; this is my party; my father- 
in-law, and these two young ladies—( Pointing 
to them). 

Templeton: You are really too polite, but, 
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since you insist, I’ll place myself between the 
ladies. 






The dinner proceeds, with Sappy en- 
deavoring to make Templeton understand 
the extent to which he is de trop, and 
Templeton blandly accepting all insults 
as marks of civility. When the time 
comes for settling the account, Temple- 
ton offers the landlady half a crown 
for the regular dinner. 









Sappy (taking seven shillings from his 
pocket and holding them to Templeton): 
Seven shillings! You can see, though you 
can’t hear. You are to pay seven shillings. 

Templeton (with an air of astonishment): 
Sir! 

Sappy: It is seven shillings you must pay. 

Templeton: How, sir, after all your atten- 
tions, you insist on paying for my supper, too? 

Sappy: I pay for your supper—I ask! I 
appeal! Show him the bill, Mrs. Plumpley. 

Temp. (to Mrs. P.): Madam, this gentle- 
man, after overwhelming me with civilities, 
insists on paying my share of the reckoning. 

Sappy: I! I pay for your supper! I wish 
my supper may choke me if I do, and I hope 
that’s plain enough. 

Temp.: Ay, ay, if ever we meet again, I’m 
to—I see what you mean. 

Sappy: Confound you, I wish you’d hear 
what I ‘mean. 

Walton: There’s paper on the table, the best 
way will be to write to him. 

Sappy: Deaf as he is, who knows whether 
he’s able to read? 

Temp. (reads): “To the Deaf Traveller’— 
whom do you mean, sir, by the Deaf Trav- 
eller ?—Sir, I put you to your feelings, whether 
it be delicate to direct thus:—“To the Deaf 
Traveller?” Suppose, now, you were the great- 
est fool in this town, would it be civil in me 
to address a letter “To the most notorious 
blockhead in the city of Winchester!” meaning 
you? 


The reckoning settled, Templeton hav- 
ing paid his full share, while Sappy is 
haggling over the price of the wine, 
Templeton goes to bed in Sappy’s room, 
and the latter, after pounding in vain 
on the door, prepares in desperation to 
spend the night on the table. After 
further excitement and misunderstand- 
ing, Sappy is glad to withdraw as 
suitor, Templeton is accepted gladly by 
Miss Walton’s father, and everybody 
beams. 
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> 
Nothing is lost on him who sees with an eye that feeling gave;— 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, and a picture in every wave. 
—T. Moore. 
oe. LILI 




















Seeing a Little of This World Before 
Preparing for the Next 


By B. L. Force 


(Continued from June) 


JAFFA 


HIS place is not listed as a port 
i¥ the regular cruise. That I 

found myself here was all a mat- 
ter of the disposal of the high gods 
of my destiny, who are forever thrust- 
ing adventure upon me—good, bad and 
indifferent. 

I sometimes marvel at my acceptance 
of my destiny with such complacence. 
Here was I this morning, at dawn, arm 
in arm with an Egyptian at whose house 
I had spent the night, with perfect calm, 
picking my way through the narrow 
streets of a strange city. No other friend 
nearer than Jerusalem or Haifa! Camel 
trains were being roused by starlight to 
receive their loads. Tea vendors were 
lighting the charcoal burners in their 
brass kettles, getting ready for the city 
to rouse itself from sleep. . How far 
away it all was a month ago—even a 
few hours ago! 

It had been decided that I remain 
over in Jerusalem in order to take a 
special flash-light photograph, and that 


I was to take train next morning and 
return alone to Haifa to embark. 

I] had given over the last remnants of 
my last dollar as a tip to the poor kid 
who carried my heavy camera in the 
darkness of Solomon’s mines, and I was 
broke. At Clark’s they gave me a sec- 
ond-class ticket and not even a porter 
to carry my heavy bags. I started out 
to foot it to the station, which is a mile 
away, when a merciful autoist picked 
me up. The station master punched my 
ticket and put me on the right train, but 
no one had said one word about any 
change of trains being necessary, and 
as travel. under the Clark’s Tours is 
smoothed out to the last degree, I had 
no notion of the difficulties of traveling 
alone. There was an English girl in the 
same compartment with me—the only 
person on the train not a native. I gave 
her my English magazine which she read 
the rest of the way and abandoned with- 
out a word of thanks when she left. Had 
she been at all thoughtful she would have 
told me that I changed trains somewhere 
along the line. 
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The usually hatless author is forced to don a sun-helmet 


Arriving at the end of the journey I 
found that I was in Jaffa—penniless— 
hungry—with no ticket and two heavy 
suit cases. I sat down and quietly be- 
gan to repeat some soul-satisfying words 
and phrases that I had heard a mule 
driver in Colorado address to his mules 
in confidence. The conductor, learning 
of my plight, advised against taking an 
auto back to Jerusalem, saying that the 
roads were full of burglars. He sug- 
gested that I go to a hotel and take a 
train back the next morning. I ex- 
plained that I had not the needful cash, 
but that I could pay the taxi at the end 
of the trip and give Clark’s a piece of 
my mind. That detail seemed to me 
at the moment of far more consequence 
than the danger of burglars. Also I 


was sick of natives and craved getting 
back and traveling with my own kind. 
He patted my shoulder and _ said his 
uncle kept a hotel—at least so I thought. 
So he stowed away my bags, and arm 
in arm we threaded the streets to his 
home. 

It was thoroughly typical—one room 
entered through a maze of passageways 
—hbut clean, floored with tiles. His wife 
was seated on the floor, Turkish fashion, 
cracking nuts with her teeth and feeding 
three young children. They got up at 
his entrance and, instead of the clamor- 
ing about such a handsome and good- 
hearted parent as I looked for, stood 
about quite as if he were the sheriff 
come to dispossess them. The wife was 
a very pretty little Egyptian with im- 
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mense earrings. She greeted me sweet- 
ly, being at once concerned over what 
I could eat. I was dying for tea. She 
had it. Also eggs? Yes—splendid! 
They got out a table wedged against 
the wall. It was easily seen the family 
rarely sat at the table. There was but 
one chair, which was given to me, while 
paterfamilias sat on the bed. The eggs 
were produced from a jewel box on the 
bureau and the bread came out of a 
bureau drawer. The meal was prepared 
almost instantly out of nothing. 

Meanwhile I was trying to become 
friends with the funny little Egyptian 
boy of four years, who resented all my 
friendly advances with kicks and scratch- 
ing and fisticuffs. When my back was 
turned he gained possession of a pair of 
scissors and was about to attack me 
when his mother calmly divorced him 
from them, wholly in a spirit of con- 
cern over her best scissors. 

The eggs were delicious, and so was 
the tea, of which I had three cups. The 
bread was that very flat sodden pan-cake 
stuff. The father had a great dish of 
rice and some meat which he continually 
urged upon me. I could not recognize 
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the nature of the animal whose ribs I 
saw—so declined. I had dipped my 
bread in the gravy and the taste was 
similar to the odors of the food bazaars 
in Jerusalem. After we had eaten, the 
wife sat on the floor with what we had 
left, holding the baby in one arm at 
the same time. She wore those odd 
stilted shoes inlaid with mother of pearl 
such as I had seen in the bazaars. She 
put the baby into a queerly wrought iron 
cradle that swung very high with the 
action of her bare foot after she had 
slipped off her shoe. I expected to see 
the child drop out on the stone floor 
and dash its brains out, but I think the 
rapid action of the swing kept it in, 
just as you can swing a pail of milk 
round your head without spilling. 

A brother and sister came in presently 
and I was introduced by signs. The 
brother was as handsome as my con- 
ductor, only made ferocious by three 
horizontal scars on each cheek and two 
perpendicular ones on each temple. I 
wondered what awful reprisals they had 
been. They were too regular for an 
accident and looked as if they had been 
seared by a hot iron. He asked me if 
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On the road near Haifa 
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I were a Christian, making the sign of 
the cross. He was so ferocious looking 
and so sinisterly mild mannered that I 
fully expected to die at once, a martyr. 
I thought of earlier Christians, and, clos- 
ing my eyes, admitted I was. He point- 
ed to his brother, the conductor, who 
was likewise one. The brother verified 
it by pointing to a lot of religious 
chromos. 

After supper I made paper dolls for 
the male child, which the little brat 


snatched and tore to bits as fast as 
they were completed. Failing to win 
him by friendliness, I tried the _lit- 


tle tricks of torture of my school days, 
like straining fingers back and jabbing 
a bit of pinched flesh with the forefinger, 
and the little animal crowed with delight. 
Hard boiled, I'll tell the world. 

The father handed me a night-shirt 
and taking off his coat and trousers put 
on some baggy Egyptian pantaloons and 
was ready for bed, keeping on his 
Roman striped silk shirt of the day and 
everything thereunder. 

As the sister was still lingering about, 
I_ hesitated to disrobe. Being modest in 
my native land, I saw no excuse for 
being greatly different abroad. They 


gave me the one bed that was in the 
room, hard as macadam, with pillows 
to match. They brought in a great roll 
of matting, laid it on the floor, and 
fashioned an immense bed for the whole 
family by scattering pads and pillows 
They blew 


and dinky mattresses about. 
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out one light, leaving another on the 
table by my bed. So I undressed with 
my back to the household and slipped 
into the nighty and into bed, with my 
face to the wall. 

They closed and locked the door, 
which was the one opening to the room, 
So here was I, who so love fresh air 
that I give my only begotten chapeau 
to the ash-man and go bareheaded to 
the four winds—here was I, hermetically 
sealed up with an Egyptian family (“than 
which there is no whicher’!) and ex- 
pected to sleep with a light in my face! 

About midnight I saw the father sit- 
ting Turkish fashion swaying and mak- 
ing the same sort of incantations that 
I had observed an old man going through 
in another room as I passed in—so I 
judged my charming “traveling collector 
of tickets,” as he calls himself, was 
Christian by day and Egyptian by night. 

I woke up several times with a bad 
headache, so stepped out for a breath 
of fresh air, but stumbled over the 
wooden shoes with a clatter. Paterfami- 
lias woke up and led me out with a lamp, 
sitting down beside me; and I star-gazed 
while he smoked a cigarette, as perfect 
a host with what little he had as any 
Long Island master of an estate. I fell 
asleep, but at five bells he awoke me and 
a little later we had a funny breakfast 
at a railroad lunch room—delicious tea, 
and he sent the boy out to a bakery for 
sweet cake. Then he put me on the 
train for Haifa. 
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The Struggle for Existence 


By Donatp A. JOHANSEN 


‘“ HE struggle for existence” is a 
hackneyed phrase, but my ex- 
cuse for using it is that it is a 
subject which vitally concerns our daily 
lives and is, therefore, worth discussing. 
For, after all, are not the things we are 
most likely to discuss those which touch 
intimately upon our daily existence? We 
must eat, we must clothe ourselves, we 
must keep a roof over our heads, we 
covet a sport roadster, we want to know 
concerning the doings of our friends and 
neighbors, and most of us need enter- 
tainment. All these things have their 
price. This price, be it noted, is not 
always measured in the coin of the 
realm. Those who have no financial 
worries nevertheless have some price 
or other to pay, exactly as the man in 
the street who leads a_ hand-to-mouth 
existence. The price of idleness is 
identical with the wages of sin, and is 
one most of us do not particularly care 
to pay. For all of us it is a daily bat- 
tle, a perpetual struggle for existence, 
and there is no escape so long as we 
wish to remain alive. 

For those of us who are ambitious, 
who yearn for bigger and better things, 
and who want more of what life has 
to offer, the struggle is more than ordi- 
narily severe. It does not act as a 
damper upon our spirits; it has more of 
the qualities of anthracite coal than of 
worthless slag, for it only leads to the 
redoubling of effort. ; 

In the struggle for existence, deaf- 
Ness is an actual handicap when one so 
afflicted enters into active competition 
with those not so handicapped. (I am 
speaking only of occupations and other 
things in which hearing is an absolute 


necessity.) Some of us may look upon 
lack of aural perception as something 
not worth bothering about, but we will 
have to admit that if, for instance, one 
of us decided to run for Congress, his 
hat would rebound out of the ring even 
before it hit the ground. But 1 don’t 
know that I ever heard of any deafened 
persons wishing to run for Congress; 
which is merely another bit of evidencee 
in support of the contention that we are 
more than ordinarily smart. 

In other ways, deafness is in reality 
an asset. Occupied with my own re- 
search, I have often wondered just how 
much credit Edison should give to his 
deafness for what he has accomplished. 
Except in that realm of physics devoted 
to the study of sound, one does not, in 
the final analysis, require perfect hear- 
ing to become a first-class, productive re- 
searcher. The struggle for results, for 
recognition as an investigator, is les- 
sened immeasurably for the deafened in 
competition with the hearing. Research- 
ers are judged mainly upon the quality 
of what they produce in the way of 
original investigation, and on their abil- 
ity to present their results in such a 
manner (in the proper medium, of 
course) that these come to the atten- 
tion of others similarly engaged. Since 
this is done mainly in scientific jour- 
nals, and as the original research work 
is performed in greater or less seclu- 
sion, deafness does not enter into con- 
sideration at all insofar as the research- 
er’s audience is concerned. Most of the 
audience, if not all, as a matter of fact, 
would never dream of physical disabil- 
ity in connection with the presentation 
of an unusually able piece of research 
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work. But, and I speak from experi- 
ence, during the performance of the re- 
search, the exclusion of extraneous 
sounds is a priceless asset, for it leads 
to greater concentration, comparative 
freedom from interruption by such 
nuisances as the office idiot seeking to 
retail the latest office scandal; and the 
telephone; and, above all (though some 
may call this a superfluous addition), it 
gives more time for thinking. 

For a long time my university pro- 
fessors had been seeking to impress upon 
me the necessity of establishing personal 
contact with the workers in my own 
tiny section of the vast area encompassed 
by the botanical sciences, and in related 
fields. Willy-nilly, one must place his 
own star in the scientific firmament, as 
in any other, and must keep it brightly 
polished and shining not alone by con- 
tributions to the current literature but 
by actual contact with the more promi- 
ment workers in the same galaxy, if he 
wishes to progress and to receive recog- 
nition. This struggle for recognition is 
tantamount to a struggle for existence 
and all, deafened or hearing, who do 
not want to fall by the wayside must 
enter it for all they are worth. So I 
packed my bags and my _ microscope 
slides and journeyed east to meet those 
who were groping into the same un- 
known that I had been probing. My 
reason for mentioning this somewhat 
personal matter is to provide the foun- 
dation for what I consider one of the 
most unexpected results of the trip; 
namely, that not one of those with 
whom I came into contact, so far as 
could be ascertained, considered my deaf- 
ness a handicap in the pursuit of the 
particular type of research work in 
which I am engaged. Some, as a mat- 
ter of fact, even went so far as to tell 
me that I could never realize how lucky 
I was to be free from the worries, noises 
and other interruptions which continu- 
ally beset them. 

The only things which it might be 
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said | missed because of my deatness 
were lectures by eminent scholars and 
seminars. But I found, after all, that 
these were really not missed, for the 
scholar or the scientist who led the 
seminar was perfectly willing to take 
the time to explain the substance of his 
lecture or the seminar discussion. Ameri- 
can scientists are distinguished for their 
complete willingness to explain their 
labors to their fellows. The explaining 
was usually done in writing, since the 
farther one penetrates into the remote 
regions of any science, the more com- 
plicated the terminology becomes; more- 
over, less time is lost in repetition than 
if one depended entirely upon lip-read- 
ing. One cannot readily speech-read 
such multisyllabic terms as_ synapsis, 
megasporogenesis, mendelian inheritance, 
chiasmatypy, dicotyledon, etc.; hence it 
is no reflection either upon one’s intelli- 
gence or his speech-reading ability to 
have them written out. 

The logical conclusion is that in cer- 
tain respects the deafened are enabled by 
their very handicap (?) to make a bet- 
ter showing than the hearing in the 
struggle for existence, all other things 
being equal. 

If it was to the door of a deafened 
man, as the maker of the best mouse- 
trap in the world, that the footsteps of 
all people led, then it is a foregone con- 
clusion (to make use of John A. Fer- 
rall’s logic) that it was because of his 
deafness that he was enabled to produce 
his superior mouse-trap. Similarly, 
what is to prevent a deafened printer 
from gaining a well-deserved reputation 
for the publication of fine books in rare 
types, if his deafness confers upon him 
not only the skill but the requisite pa- 
tience, concentration and attention to de- 
tail? If he shirks the struggle, does 
he not deserve to sink to the lowest 
depths of yellow journalism ? 

The weeding-out process takes place 
whether we wish it to or not. It is per- 
haps better that it does. There is no 
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alternative; we win or we lose, and that 
is all there is to it. We sink into the 
depths of oblivion or we rise, if not to 
the heights of eminence, at least high 
enough to be observed by those whom we 
wish to notice us. Some of us were en- 
dowed by nature (that is, by heredity) 
with self-raising flour, some of us 
possess sufficient will power to generate 
our own steam, but some of us do not 
know or are not aware of our own capa- 
bilities. It is the latter group that is 
hardest hit when the elimination protess 
in the struggle for existence commences. 
Those eliminated are admittedly the vic- 
tims of the rankest cruelty, of an in- 
human method of punishment; but it is 
an inescapable law of nature that the 
weakest must go. Applying this rule 
to the deafened, those who are elimi- 
nated have only themselves to blame, for 
there are now so many methods of 
transcending loss of hearing that those 
who become so lost in self-pity that 
they drop into despondency, followed 
by insanity and death, deserve their fate. 

In some ways the struggle is made 
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unnecessarily severe for the deafened, 
and through no fault of their own. Who 
has not had innumerable experiences 
with the following types of people: weli- 
meaning ignoramuses who tell us, “You 
cannot hear, therefore you will never 
amount to anything”; friends (?) who 
want us to try the rattlesnake-oil cure 
or to take treatments from “spine-tick- 
lers” at so much per tickle; otherwise 
intelligent people possessed of the 
medieval idea that the deafened are 
mentally to be classified somewhere be- 
low mongolian idiots; the pest who 
shouts at the top of his voice, mouths 
horribly, or attempts unintelligible finger 
gymnastics ? 

Personally, I’m having a mighty good 
time in my own struggle, because not 
only have I discovered that it is possible 
to get some fun out of the fight, but 
there is the added incentive to bring to 
fruition the hope of one of my grand- 
fathers (who died before I lost my hear- 
ing) who, on the fly-leaf of a child’s 
picture book, wrote, “May you achieve 
every success on the battlefield of life.” 
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ERHAPS scme of our readers have lis- 

tened to recent radio addresses by Richard 
E. Mayne, an expcnent of better speech. He 
was formerly Professor of Speech Culture in 
Fordham University. 

Dr. Richard Olding Beard is a Professor 
Emeritus of the University of Minnesota, and 
Executive Secretary of the Hennepin County 
Public Health Associaticn. 

Probably few deafened perscns have entered 
the field of research, but Donald Johansen 
believes it offers possibilities for them. He is 
a fellow of the National Research Council. 

Dr. Michael Levine directs the Department 
of Health Education in the High School cf 
Commerce, New York City. 

In an effort to make his own business trans- 
actions less difficult, E. A. Myers invented a 
powerful hearing device which has given pleas- 
ure to many persons at recent conventions. 

Florence P. Spofford, Vice-president of Zone 
II of the Federation, is a lover of plays and 
pantomimes, and has often brought pleasure 
to others by producing them. 

Laura Lillian Arbaugh was the first teacher 
of the remarkable girl of whom she writes. 

The observations cn vocabulary and dictation 


Contributors 


books, by Elizabeth Russell Hector, were made 
at the Beverly School for the Deaf, where 
she teaches. 

In addition to teaching in various schools 
for the deaf, Mary D. Cason was, after the 
Werld War, engaged in rehabilitation work 
among deafened veterans. She is now head 
teacher of the primary and intermediate de- 
partments at the Maryland School. 

Margaret Kent was trained as a teacher of 
the deaf at the Maryland School. In addition 
to regular schocl work she has devoted much 
time to the development of rhythmic training 
and to organizing groups cf Camp Fire Girls. 

After special training at the Lexington 
Avenue School, New York, and several years’ 
experience as a teacher there, Edith Radcliffe 
returned to her home town, to teach at the 
Morvland School. 

During Cora M. Whitcher’s years of work 
in connection with the teaching of the deaf, 
she has been affiliated with a number of 
schools. 

Previous issues of the Votta Review have 
menticned Harriet Montague, B. L. Force, 
Laura Davies Holt, Persis Vose, and John A. 
Ferrall. 








“The First Citizen of Alabama” 


By Laura Davies Hor 


ACK in the old plantation days of 
B the South, just before the Civil 

War, when the culture, prosperity 
and social prestige of the best families 
were at their height, a baby girl was 
the ancestral 
near 


was 


born at “Blandwood,” 
home of Governor Morehead, 
Greensboro, N. C. Her mother 
Governor Morehead’s daughter and her 
father the brave Colonel Evans of 
Civil War days. The baby, Johnsie 
Elizabeth Evans, grew up amid the mut- 
terings of approaching hostilities and 
saw the storm break at the early age of 
ten The dark 
tional calamities were deepened and im- 
pressed on the life of the child by the 
illness and death of her father in a Fed- 
eral prison in Washington. His suffer- 
ings behind prison bars kindled her vivid 
imagination and aroused sympathies 
which had much to do with shaping 
events in her more mature years. 


years. shadows of na- 


The reverberations of war drums had 
scarcely ceased to echo through the land 
when the young girl of fifteen suffered 
from a severe illness with diphtheria. In 
an attempt to remove her tonsils the 
doctor made her deaf for life in the 
right ear. Later the hearing of the 
other ear was also impaired. 


At the age of twenty Miss Evans had 
become a beautiful and talented young 
society belle, and “Blandwood” was gay 
with wedding bells for her marriage to 
General R. D. Johnston, a promising 
young lawyer of Charlotte. 


Nine children were born into the 
Johnston home. Still the busy parents 
found time to become leading spirits in 
the religious and social life of the city. 





Mrs. Johnston at the age of 70 


The first uplift work undertaken by 
Mrs. Johnston was among the negroes 
of her city. The hospital she founded 
was possibly the first in the South. 


Almost another twenty years had 
elapsed when the family, in 1890, de- 
cided to move to Birmingham, Alabama. 
It was a difficult step for the mother 
of a large family to leave her lifelong 
home with its culture and gentle man- 
ners and face a strange, raw country. 
Birmingham was only a village in those 
days, its citizens crude pioneers and its 
surroundings bare, desolate hills. But 
there was no time or inclination for 
looking back with regretful sighs. The 
Johnstons entered into the real spirit 
of the community. They were soon 
instrumental in establishing a Presby- 
terian church on the Highlands—a 
church out of which three have grown 
since then. The next public activity 
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was a book club which Mrs. Johnston 
organized among the young married 
women of the town. This also was ex- 
pansive. Other book clubs developed 
from it in Birmingham and throughout 
the state and were later organized into 
a state federation. 


There was nothing particularly new 
about church and club work thirty-five 
years ago, but prison reform work was 
almost unheard of. Only fanatics and 
visionaries dared to hope for anything 
from the man in stripes. Regardless of 
precedent, General and Mrs. Johnston 
formed a prison Bible class. Every Sun- 
day they went to the penitentiary to 
teach and to lend a helping hand to 
those in need of a friend. The young 
prisoners, boys, whose first offense had 
thrown them into close confinement with 
hardened reprobates, made an especial 
appeal to Mrs. Johnston. They were 
boys like her own, who had made mis- 
takes and were being forced down by 
the action of the law rather than assist- 
ed to rise above it. Here, she felt, was 
hopeful material if they could be placed 
in a better environment. 


“T said then,” she relates, “in the name 
of my motherhood, if God would spare 
me and guide me, I would make a place 
for the little boy who has made a mis- 
take. Many little boys have made mis- 
takes, but there should be a helping hand 
laid on their shoulders. Every man has 
made a mistake, but he is usually helped 
in some way, not pushed down.” 


It was not an easy task for a busy 
mother with nine children to undertake. 
Precedent is a strong power. This was 
the only practical way to deal with bad 
boys, argued the authorities, because it 
had always been done so. “But they are 
not bad; they have not had a chance,” 
insisted their new friend. Nevertheless, 
the men could not see it, so she turned 
to the women—mothers who had sons 
like these very same boys, who some- 
times made mistakes, did wrong things 
and needed forgiveness and faith far 
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more than punishment. The mothers, 
she knew, would understand. 


In 1898 Mrs. Johnston collected all 
the facts on the subject, prepared a con- 
vincing paper, and went to the meeting 
of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. A newspaper report says, “She 
looked like some beautiful, earnest, 
prayerful crusader, as she appeared be- 
fore this body of women, armed with 
her statistics and her plans for a re- 
formatory for boys.” She started to 
read her message but soon cast it aside, 
declaring that she must talk from her 
heart about the terrible wrongs being 
done to the boys everywhere. Needless 
to say, she won these other mothers. 
The Federation appointed a committee, 
of which she was made head, to go to 
the legislature with a request for an act 
to establish a state reform school. 

The act was passed and a board of 
managers appointed. Unwilling to trust 
the execution of her plan to these unin- 
terested men on the board, Mrs. John- 
ston suggested the appointment of a 
women’s board to work with the men. 
This was also granted and the first 
women’s board for any state institution 
came into being. 

With permission to establish her 
school and a board of managers to con- 
trol it, a good beginning had been made, 
but it was only a beginning. Mrs. John- 
ston canvassed the entire state to raise 
funds for the erection of the first build- 
ing. Materials were gathered and the 
land donated. When the cause was pre- 
sented to her penitentiary Bible class it 
brought forth contributions even there, 
“to give the boys like ourselves a 
chance.” One man gave $150. Many 
smaller sums, hoarded against the times 
of release, went into the fund for the 
boys. When the doors of the new build- 
ing were finally thrown open eight littie 
boys were waiting to enter. 

In the years since that eventful day 
Mrs. Johnston has seen 3,694 boys ad- 
mitted to her refuge for wayward boys, 
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Mrs. Johnston has seen 3,694 boys admitted to her refuge for wayward boys. 
in front of the “Alabama Building” 


while 2,963 have gone out at the end of 
the course of training ready for clean 
citizenship and successful careers. Some 
of them hold high positions in their own 
state, while others are engaged in busi- 
ness in other states many in the union 
and a few in foreign countries. They 
took a high rank in the World War and 
attracted so much attention that Mrs. 
Johnston declared that “All Europe 
thinks Alabama is the United States.” 
She confidently expects to see one of 
her boys elected governor of the state 
some day. 

The boys themselves are proud of 
their institution. Though committed to 
its jurisdiction by law courts, they boast 
of its advantages, and graduates of other 
years refer to their alma mater with 
pride. The power of love in a mother’s 
heart has devised ways and means to 
lift this reform school above others of 
its class and made it a place for the 
creation of manhood. 

Useful trades are taught through 
which the boys are equipped to earn 
an honest living. A splendid band is 
maintained which was proud of the 
opportunity to play before John Philip 


This a group 


Sousa when he visited the school on one 
of his tours. 

A few years ago, when a bill before 
the North Carolina legislature for the 
establishment of a similar institution 
seemed doomed to defeat, the women 
of the state sent for Mrs. Johnston to 
come and help them. She made a 
speech before the law makers, won them 
over, and the bill became a law. 

It is the fate of many benefactors to 
have their true worth appreciated and 
their praises sung only after they are 
gone and cannot participate in the cele- 
bration. But those whom Mrs. Johnston 
has served have been wise enough to 
see that, in a measure at least, honor is 
given where honor is due. Six years 
ago the Birmingham News loving cup 
was bestowed upon her for her thirty- 
five years of service in the city and 
the state. Far and wide she is known 
as the “First Citizen of Alabama.” The 
school she founded also loves and 
honors her. Each spring she entertains 
her Highland Book Club in the parlors 
of the institution, and the boys count it 
a privilege on that occasion to prepare 
and serve the refreshments. Another 
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happy tribute was paid one Christmas 
morning when she received from the 
penitentiary a box of silver forks. 

Modern to her fingertips, even to the 
last hair of her becoming permanent 
wave, she takes an interest in everything 
about her. Seventy-seven years of 
strenuous living have not brought feeble- 
ness or infirmity, for she has learned the 
secret of counting time in years of youth 
rather than in years of age. She shows 
no desire to lay down her labors or rest 
from the many responsibilities she has 
voluntarily assumed. Years ago she fur- 
nished the Alabama room at Mount 
Vernon with old furniture collected in 
her state, the money being furnished in 
pennies, nickels, and dimes, by Alabama 
school children. She has been most suc- 
cessful in securing Washington relics, 
and gave his Masonic sword to the 
Association. 

She insists that her forty years of 
partial deafness have been an _ asset 
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rather than a hindrance to her work. “I 
have never,’ she explains, “heard the 
word ‘no’ when I wanted anything for 
the Boys’ Industrial School, though dur- 
ing these years of work I have had a 
strong feeling that often it has been 
spoken, but not loud enough for me to 
hear. I think [| learned this trick of 
never hearing the unpleasant things in 
my own large household.” 

Her repeated successes have not been 
due to having the way made easy for 
her, but rather to the dominating of 
every difficult situation with a love, a 
persistence, and a zeal which carried 
everything before them. The giving-up 
tendency in some is not a product of 
deafness. The quitters would be quit- 
ters if their auditory organs were per- 
fect. They only find deafness a con- 
venient scapegoat. Success or failure 
lies in the individuals, as the achieve- 
ments of the “First Citizen of Alabama” 
bear testimony. 





Christmas tree at the Boys’ Industrial School, 1928 








The Hearing Capacity of Boys of 
High School Age 


A Problem in Health Education at the High School of Commerce 
in the City of New York 


By Micuaer Levine, Ph.D. 


HE appalling number of men 
rejected for physical defects in 
the great war is a fair index of 
the need of concerted action on the part 
of educators of this country. Instruc- 
tion in matters of health is of para- 
mount importance. The old dictum, 
Mens sana in corpore sano, must again 
be brought to the foreground in our 
educative processes. 

According to Stetson and Cozens (1) 
twenty-six states have enacted laws since 
1918 for compulsory physical education. 
Six additional states have urged the 
establishment of four-year physical edu- 
cation courses in the high schools. 
While this is undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, it is now generally rec- 
ognized that physical education alone 
cannot solve the many problems associ- 
ated with the question of good health. 

For about twenty years the educa- 
tional program of the schools of the 
city of New York has included the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Instruction in hygiene. 

2. Physical training. 

3. Medical inspection of the pupils. for 
the isolation of children with con- 
tagious diseases. 

The instruction in hygiene has been 
very limited. Frequently teachers are 
unprepared to teach the subject. The 
subject matter taught is too generalized 
because it applies to everyone and yet 
to no one in particular. There is no 
personal appeal and hence no personal 
interest. Courses in hygiene have value 
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when correlated with the individual 
needs of the pupils. 

Physical training has achieved remark- 
able success in arousing the child’s 
social interests. It develops that type 
of response which is necessary to group 
action. It functions as a stimulant to 
the development of rapid thinking. 
The proponents of physical training 
rightly contend it develops good moral 
attributes. Physical training in itself 
has been insufficient, however, to pro- 
duce good health. It is generally con- 
ceded that physical training alone is 
insufficient in a modern program of 
health education. 

Medical inspection in the schools of 
the City of New York is under the con- 
trol of the Board of Health. In most 
of the large cities of our country this 
important work is done by a body of 
physicians under the control of th 
Board of Education. 

Children in the elementary schools, 
according to the present plans in New 
York City, are’ inspected by medical 
officers of the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
in the first, third, and sixth years. The 
examinations are directed primarily to 
the discovery of infectious diseases. All 
the children in these school-years are 
not examined. This is not surprising, 
since the Bureau of Child Hygiene has 
many duties to perform. The number 
of physicians and nurses assigned to 
this work is very small in proportion 
to the school population (2). 

This present system of medical ex- 
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aminations fits in poorly with a modern 
plan of health education. It is now the 
general belief that a medical examina- 
tion made annually or biennially by a 
sympathetic physician gives direct and 
personal instruction to the pupil exam- 
ined. This instruction, when properly 
correlated with the hygiene work and 
physical training, is of incalculable 
value in developing good health habits. 
The examination, coupled with a good 
system of follow-up, serves to give 
proper value to the hygiene and physi- 
cal training work. 

Since 1918 the High School of Com- 


merce has organized a program of 
health education which involves the 
three principal phases of a modern 
health education program. The opera- 


tion and coordination of the Depart- 
ments of Hygiene, Physical Training 
and Health Examination are outlined 
elsewhere (3). While the Hygiene and 
Physical Training Departments have 
been in operation for a number of years, 
the coordination of the activities of 
these departments and the formation of 
the Health Examination Department is 
of recent origin. The results obtained 
through the combined activities of these 
departments are of interest to those 
studying the question of health educa- 
tion. 

It is very difficult for the person en- 
dowed with normal hearing to estimate 
its value. Helen Keller is quoted by 
Kerr (4) as follows, “The problems of 
deafness are deeper and more complex 
if not more important than those of 
blindness. Deafness is a much worse 
misfortune, for it means the loss of 
the most vital stimulus.” 

The purpose of our tests is two-fold: 
I. As in all our health examinations, 
we attempt to give personal and spe- 
cific instruction in hygiene based on the 
defect discovered. All available means 
are used to remove the defect or arrest 
its progress. We inform the parents 
of pupils who have defects so that they 
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may take the proper steps to secure 
medical aid. The parents’ response to 
our advice is checked up through a fol- 
low-up system which attempts to put the 
burden of the medical care of the child 
on the parent. In cases of needy par- 
ents advice is given as to free clinics. 
It is generally recognized that the fol- 
low-up of the defective cases is as im- 
portant as the discovery of the defect. 

II. We are endeavoring to gauge our 
educational work so that pupils may ob- 
tain the greatest benefits from the in- 
struction offered. Pupils suffering from 
impaired hearing or deafness of one or 
both ears are generally at a decided dis- 
advantage in school as well as in busi- 
ness. In most cases otologists are agreed 
that hearing becomes progressively 
worse. Kerr (4) says, “Physiologically, 
like the accommodation of the eye, 
hearing capacity is diminished from the 
first day at school.” Lip reading is the 
only practical makeshift available to 
the hard of hearing. Mechanical de- 
vices, where feasible, are impracticable 
in business life. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


The pupils of the High School of 
Commerce are all boys whose ages 
range from 12 to 20 years. The ma- 
jority of the boys come from poor par- 
ents or from families of moderate 
means. The parents are engaged for 
the most part in all kinds of manual 
labor. A fair proportion of them are 
small shopkeepers. The business school 
in general caters to the poorer class. 
The primary function is to give the 
pupil a ready means of becoming self- 
supporting as soon as possible. It is 
true that over twenty-five per cent of 
our pupils continue their studies in day 
and night colleges after graduation. 

We have attempted for the past two 
years to test the hearing capacity of our 
pupils by whispered speech. Under the 
conditions of our examining room we 
found this impracticable. The margin 
of error was too great when the results 
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were checked against the pupil’s audi- 
tory history and the teacher’s observa- 
tion of the pupil in the class room. 
Bezold (5) found whispered speech the 
best means of testing the hearing of 
children. We found a mechanical de- 
vice, the phonograph audiometer, more 
suitable to our purposes. This device is 
now used by the Department of Health 
Education of the City of New York to 
test all school children. The phono- 
graph is so devised as to transmit the 
recorded voice over a series of wires 
terminating in ear phones. This makes 
it possible to test simultaneously as many 
as forty pupils. The apparatus has been 
adequately described by Fowler and 
Fletcher (8), and Newhart (10). 

The test consists of accurately record- 
ing numbers in three digits (for older 


pupils) heard when emitted by the 
phonograph. Each ear is tested sepa- 
rately. 


We tested twenty-four boys simul- 
taneously. Silence is absolutely essen- 
tial. No questions are asked while the 
test is in progress. A quiet room re- 
moved from the street noises is most 
desirable. The test requires twenty-five 
to thirty minutes. 

RESULTS 

The following tables indicate clearly 
the results obtained on testing 2678 high- 
school pupils of all grades for hearing 
capacity. 

TABLE I 
Hearing of High School Boys Tested by 


Phonograph Audiometer—March, 
1928-June, 1928 


Cases Bimamisied  ....cii55.sihncn kc 2,678 

Deafness—Both Ears ................022-+- 278—10% 
Deafness—Right Ear ...................... 241 18% 
Deafness—Left Ear. ...........:..0..0...-. ao 
ee ae: Co. <n 753—28% 


CTS 4 hey See Ress Amey 


Difficult or no hearing was found 
among 278, or 10% of the group, while 
502, or 18%, were deaf in one ear. 
Impairment of hearing was common to 
753 pupils, or 28%. An analysis of 
this group based on terms in high school 
shows that 69 or 13% of the first-term 
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pupils are deaf or hear with difficulty, 
while in the higher terms the percentage 
of deaf pupils varies from 7% to 10%, 
The larger percentage of deaf pupils 
occurs in the lower terms. 


The number of pupils in the first term 
with impaired hearing is larger than in 
any other group; of a total number of 
533 pupils 178, or 33%, showed signs 
of impaired hearing of one or both ears. 
This percentage drops abruptly in the 
second term and is maintained at a fair- 
ly constant level of 23 to 24%. The 
increase in the sixth term is not clear. 
Apparently it has no significance. It is 
of interest to note that the percentage 
of pupils with one deaf ear is greatest 
in the sixth term. The test shows that 
in each term at least 10% of the boys 
have either a deaf left ear or a deaf 
right ear. The number of cases tested, 
while sufficient for a study of this kind, 
appears to be too small to draw any 
definite conclusions as to the hearing 
capacity of all the high-school pupils in 
our city. Further study should be un- 
dertaken. It has occurred to me that 
street accidents involving children are 
in a measure due to defective hearing. 
It appears that the first-term pupils 
handicapped by impaired hearing be- 
come discouraged and drop out of high 
school. A large number of pupils with 
défective hearing remain throughout the 
high-school course. 


the results of these 
tests with the individual pupils has 
elicited interesting facts. The boy who 
is deaf in one ear will admit the defect 
on facing the evidence of his record. 
Pupils who know of their hearing diff- 
culties usually present interesting his- 
tories of scarlet fever, mastoiditis, sup- 
puration, etc. A small number of pupils 
claim that they never knew that they 
had any impairment of hearing. His- 
tories of ear trouble given in these cases 
seem to substantiate the results we ob- 
tained by means of these tests. Among 
the first-term pupils, 153 histories of 
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TABLE II 
Analysis of Hearing Tests by Terms 
No. of No.of No.of 
pupils Deaf in Deaf in Impaired positive suspicious 
Term examined both ears one ear hearing histories cases 
No. % No. %o No. % 
eR ee oo 533 69 13 129 12 178 33 153 69 
ert 380 38 10 54 14 92 23 102 69 
_ ne 611 66 10 98 16 140 22 69 86 
LESTE Sn Cae rs 397 39 10 80 20 115 21 77 62 
ees 248 25 10 44 17 69 27 32 32 
eer eens 233 17 7 55 24 72 30 55 34 
aI eee 143 11 7 26 18 37 25 23 24 
Bi... 133 13 10 17 12 30 22 36 26 





“running” ear, buzzing noises, etc., were 
recorded by the pupils themselves (see 
Table II). 

DiscussIoN 

Kerr (4) maintains that 30.6% of 
the deaf children in New York schools 
are born deaf, 30.4% become deaf in 
the first three years, 23.1% become deaf 
after this, but before the sixth year, and 
only 16% after the sixth year. Pre- 
ventive measures must be taken early. 
Probably at least half the cases of all 
forms of deafness are preventable. If 
subnormal hearing in ordinary schools 
is reckoned, then 80% should be pre- 
ventable. Fowler and Fletcher (9) con- 
tend that one-third of all the children 
selected as being deafened are border- 
line cases. 

The causes for the large percentage 
of pupils with impaired hearing discov- 
ered at this high school are not clear. 
It should be noted, however, that a 
large number of the boys who attend 
the High School of Commerce come 
from the lower west side and other ’ 
densely populated sections of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx. Kerr Love claims 
that the deaf child is also the offspring 
of a one-roomed tenement. Yearsley’s 
statement that London’s deaf children 
are of lowly station in the social scale 
may in a measure be applied to some 
of the children of our New York 
schools. 

Physiologically, the effect of the great 
noises due to railroads, automobiles, etc., 
on hearing capacity is not easily estimat- 
ed with any degree of accuracy. Accord- 


ing to Weber’s law, it is expected that 
a sense organ constantly receiving 
stimuli must have a greater stimulus in 
order to make a perceptible difference 
in sensation. The sense organ which 
is constantly being bombarded by the 
din and hue of a great metropolis will 
show the effect of over-stimulation. 


Studies of a nature similar to the 
present are reported by the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing (6). 
In a mixed school (boys and girls) 1444 
cases were examined, and only 119 were 
found with impaired hearing, and 27 
with deafness of both ears. In a girls’ 
school of 3774 cases examined 216 
showed impaired hearing and 44 showed 
deafness of both ears. Both schools are 
located in the residential sections of 
Brooklyn. The data obtained at the 
High School of Commerce are in ac- 
cord with the results obtained in other 
large cities. In Boston 8 to 9% of the 
children in the elementary grades are 
deaf or hard of hearing. Kerr (4) 
states that many painstaking surveys of 
children’s hearing in primary schools o 
numerous cities show that 25% have 
some hearing defects. Cheatle (7) on 
examining 1000 Poor Law children 
found that 88 had aural discharge and 
that 355 showed evidence of past or 
present suppugation, while 520 had de- 
fective hearing. Miss Ivens’ report o 
1006 Whitechapel children shows 33% 
(335) with hearing defects. Bezold (5) 
tested 1918 children and found 26% had 
only one-third normal hearing or less 
in one or both ears. 
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Tue Fottow-Up 

As a part of our follow-up program 
we send pupils with defective hearing 
to various health agencies for further 
tests and careful otological examination. 
This we attempt to accomplish through 
the consent and cooperation of the par- 
ents. We realize that frequent visits 
to aural clinics seriously interfere with 
the pupil’s progress in school. Under the 
present system of health supervision this 
is apparently the only means we have 
of correcting defects of children of poor 
parents. There are a few special clinics 
where children of school age are treated 
after school. They must go to the 
clinics during school hours and com- 
pete with adults for the chance to see 
the physician. Frequently the parents 
lose time from work in order to bring 
their children to the clinic. The great- 
est difficulty in our follow-up program 
is to make the parent realize the need 
of the sacrifice of time and money in 
the interest of the child with these 
defects. 

SUMMARY 


I. In a health education program of 
the High School of Commerce in New 
York City 2678 pupils were examined 
for capacity of hearing by means of a 
phonograph audiometer. 

II. Ten per cent of the pupils of the 
school show evidence of being hard of 
hearing, while 28% show evidence of 
impaired hearing. 

III. The entering class has the largest 
number of pupils with defective hearing 
(33%). The other terms show a lower 
percentage (23%), which appears uni- 
form throughout the groups. 

IV. The follow-up work consists of 
informing parents of the defects of the 
children. Parents who are unable to 
engage the services of a specialist are 
advised to consult the various clinics 
which make the ear their specialty. The 
parent is advised to have the child’s 
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hearing retested and to report the con- 
dition to the teacher in charge of the 
health work. The pupil with defective 
hearing is expected to take treatment 
as the case warrants. Adjustment in 
class work is made. 

The entire program of health educa- 
tion at the High School of Commerce 
has been made possible because of the 
keen interest and thoughtful guidance 
of the principal, Dr. Edward J. McNa- 
mara. I wish to express my sincere 
thanks to him for the opportunity of 
making this study. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to 
the New York League for Hard of 
Hearing for their cooperation in th 


‘work. To Dr. Abner P. Way, Acting 


Director of Health Education of Schools 
of the City of New York, I wish to 
extend my thanks for his advice in 
arranging these tests. 
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Use of the Terms “Hard of Hearing,” 
“Deaf,” and “Deafened” 


By E. A. Myers 


O MUCH confu- 
S sion and misun- 
derstanding re- 
sult from the use of 
the words “hard of 
hearing,” “deaf” and 
“deafened” that it is 
necessary to make 
some explanation of 
our use of them if 
we are to make ourselves understood. 
Most “hard of hearing’ persons object 
to being called “deaf” and whether they 
show it or not, are almost invariably 
irritated when the term is applied to 
their condition. The result is that the 
term “hard of hearing,” although not 
found in the dictionary, is now so gen- 
erally used that it is thoroughly estab- 
lished and acknowledged as good English. 
With the addition of the phrase “hard 
of hearing” and the proper use of it, 
it is now possible to apply both the 
words “deaf” and “deafened” to a dis- 
tinct class of people and entirely elimi- 
nate the confusion now existing. 

The “hard of hearing” say that the 
word “deaf” should be applied only to 
the “congenitally deaf,” but the diction- 
ary defines the word as “anyone who 
has either defective hearing or no hear- 
ing.” The “hard of hearing” say the 
word “deafened” should be applied to 
those who have lost their hearing after 
acquiring speech and thereby distinguish 
them from the “congenitally deaf,” but 
the dictionary defines the word as “any- 
one who has lost all or part of the 
hearing.” 

If the words are to apply as herein 
given, there is no getting away from the 
fact that anyone who has lost a part 


In the July Federation Digest 
Dr. Douglas Macfarlan discussed 
nomenclature as applied to those 
with defective hearing. In the 
meantime, Mr. E. A. Myers had 
published a pamphlet which, 
among other things, expressed 
his ideas on the same subject. 
This article is an extract from 


the pamphlet. 


of his hearing after 
acquiring speech can 
be properly referred 
to as “hard of hear- 
ing,” “deaf” or “deaf- 
ened.” While all “con- 
genitally hard of 
hearing” are either 
“hard of hearing” or 
“deaf.” 

If the word “hard of hearing” is to 
remain and mean anything, why not ap- 
ply it as well as the words “deaf” and 
“deafened” to a certain class in such a 
way as to enable us to understand which 
class is meant by the use of either of 
the three modifiers? To this end I am 
using terms as follows: 


“Hard of Hearing’—All those who have 
defective hearing, 
but have usable resi- 
dual hearing (with 
or without an in- 
strument). 

—All those who have 
no usable residual 
hearing but who, at 
one time, had usable 
or perfect hearing. 

—All “congenitally 
deaf” who have no 
usable residual hear- 
ing. 

By this application of the words, all 
people with defective hearing or without 
any hearing, will be one of the three, 
but will not be all three. It also enables 
us to distinguish between the “congeni- 
tally deaf” and those who have lost 
their hearing after acquiring speech. 

The only conceivable objection to this 


“Deafened” 


“Deaf” 
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usage of the words is that some may 
object to the phrase “hard of hearing” 
when applied to the so-called “congeni- 
tally deaf” who have usable residual 
hearing, but no hearing language. They 
may say, How are we to know whether 
they are “hard of hearing” or “deaf’’? 
My reply to this is that it is not going 
to help us much to continue to call them 
“deaf” if they are only “hard of hear- 
ing.” If one were broken out with a 
rash, and those around him did not know 
whether it was measles or small-pox, 
they would find out. That is just what 
we should do with the “congenitally 
deaf’ or “hard of hearing.” When we 
do find out, we shall realize the im- 
portance of treating the “hard of hear- 
ing” child differently from the “deaf” 
child, just as we treat the one with 
measles differently from the one with 
the small-pox. 

If this classification did nothing more 
than stimulate enough interest to deter- 
mine whether these children were “deaf” 
or only “hard of hearing,” the good 
accomplished thereby would be of the 
utmost importance. With this informa- 
tion we can expect real action on the 
part of the public in bringing them relief. 





DISCUSSION 
ANNETTA W. Peck, Executive Secre- 
tary, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing: 


We very much appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to see the proof of Mr. Myers’ 
article on terminology, especially as Miss 
Samuelson and I originated the use of 
the word deafened as a synonym for 
hard of hearing. 

Mr. Myers, like Dr. Macfarlan, for- 
gets the grammatical reason for using 
deafened. It is a participle and means 
a state of becoming, consequently, it de- 
notes the state of losing, up to total im- 
pairment. This is what we meant by 
originating the term, it is what we meant 
when we introduced it and what we hope 
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to continue to mean in all our writing, 
teaching and speaking. 

There are two handicaps connected 
with hearing. It would be confusion 
worse confounded to introduce a third 
term and imply the existence of a third 
handicap. 

In France it is always easy to settle 
these things by a ruling of Academie 
Francaise, but among English-speaking 
people there seems to be no way to reg- 
ularize terminology except by the slow 
establishment of usage. With the pres- 
ent case it is my own opinion that there 
is no use to do anything but educate— 
slowly educate an ever-increasing num- 
ber to think straight regarding deafness. 

This is, of course, a joint statement, 
and Miss Samuelson adds the character- 
istic comment that Mr. Myers is think- 
ing aloud and that thinking aloud always 
helps to get somewhere. 

* * * 


JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, Editor, 
Votta Review: 


Everyone who has worked among those 
with defective ‘hearing, or those with no 
hearing, has recognized the fact that the 
word “deaf” is not an accurate descrip- 
tive term, if given the broad use _per- 
mitted in the dictionaries. Congenital 
absence of hearing, with its inevitable 
effect upon (a) language and (b) speech, 
necessarily produces an individual very 
different from the one who has _ had 
normal hearing and lost a part of it after 
leaving school. These two classes are the 
ones most readily recognized. A third— 
the person who has lost all of his hear- 
ing in adult life—comes quickly to mind. 

More than ten years ago, the staff of 
the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing suggested the word “deafened” 
as a substitute for the more clumsy “hard 
of hearing.” It was more concise, more 
alicinclusive, more dignified, and its mean- 
ing was more readily apparent, argued 
its proponents. The leaders in work for 
the hard of hearing, eager for a better 
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term, accepted it promptly. A few have 
used it consistently and have done their 
best, in conversation, print, and lecture, 
to encourage its adoption by the Eng- 
lish-speaking world at large. 

The effect, one is forced to admit, has 
been negligible. The word “deafened” is 
more widely used than formerly, it is 
true, but still more widely misused. We 
even encounter the expression “state 
schools for the deafened’”—though no 
such institutions exist! 

Within the last two years, the scien- 
tific world has become greatly interested 
in the problems that arise from deafness. 
Some of the scientists seem prone to re- 
gard with a bit of amusement our efforts 
to differentiate between types of handi- 
cap that originate in a common cause; 
and to infer that the two main groups 
have a somewhat “holier-than-thou” at- 
titude toward each other. If they delve 
into the situation, however, they soon 
realize that a real need for differentiat- 
ing terminology actually exists. 

I have been much interested in the 
foregoing comments. Feeling, with my 
friends Miss Peck and Miss Samuelson, 
that the more expressions of opinion we 
secure, the more likelihood we have of 
reaching a solution, I am adding further 
remarks of my own, and more from 
readers will be welcomed. 

I am inclined to believe, with Mr. My- 
ers, that the adoption of his suggestions 
would be a step forward, in spite of the 
fact that it would oblige us to turn our 
backs upon something in whose favor 
we have been working. 

If a good business man placed an ar- 
ticle on sale, offered it to the public for 
more than a decade, and then found that 
he had made only a few sales, in his 
most obvious territory, and that even 
then many of his purchasers were mis- 
using the product, he would begin to 
suspect that it did not altogether meet the 
need for which it was intended, would 
he not? It is possible that something like 
that is true of this word of ours which 
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has not taken hold. Moreover, condi- 
tions have changed since its launching. 
The invention and use of powerful am- 
plifying devices have already taken many 
children, and some adults, out of the 
groups unable to understand speech 
through the hearing, and it seems prob- 
able that many, many more will be trans- 
ferred in this way. If we can use a 
word which might be said to present a 
concise case history, it will be to our 
advantage to do so. 

Let us begin with something upon 
which everybody agrees, and then do a 
little investigating, in the hope of find- 
ing the desired improvement. It is cer- 
tainly safe to say that a man who, from 
birth, has had no hearing whatever, is 
deaf. Now, then, let us examine the 
word deafen. The Standard, Webster 
and Century dictionaries give, as their 
first definition of the verb to deafen, “to 
make deaf.” Deafened, then, means 
“made deaf.” If we agree upon this, 
surely Mr. Myers has offered us an im- 
provement when he suggests that we 
teach our minds to react something like 
this: 

‘‘Deaf—never had any hearing.” 

““Deafened—used to have hearing, but 
lost it all.” 

This does not completely solve the 
problem, by any means, because we shall 
still have the term “hard of hearing’ 
covering all grades of impairment from 
very slightly defective hearing to hearing 
that understands speech only with the 
aid of a powerful appliance; and these 
gradations make an immense difference 
in the worlds of business and society. 
At least, however, we shall have deter- 
mined one point—-that the use of “deaf” 
or one of its derivatives indicates No 
HEARING, just as the use of the word 
“blind” indicates No sicHt. (We do 
not speak of a soldier who is losing his 
sight as a “blinded” soldier—he is not 


“blinded” until he has lost it.) 


How about it, dear reader? If you 
think, please let us hear from you. 








Two Quacks anda Duck 


By Fiorence P. Sporrorp 


Foreword :—This little comedy, made lively by much pantomime, was given by the Speech 


Reading Club of Washington during National Hearing Week. 


It was so enthusiastically 


received that it is published here for the benefit of other organizations.—Eprror. 


SCENE I. DR. AURINE IN HIS 
OFFICE 

(Enter Duck). 

Dr. Aurine (bowing with exaggerated 
manner )—Good morning, Miss. (Aside) 
Always call ’em Miss—it’s flattering to 
any age. 

(Duck does not hear him, but bows 
politely.) 

Dr. A.—Pray be seated, Miss. 

(Duck follows his gesture and seats 
herself.) 

Dr. A.—What is your trouble, Miss? 

Duck (puts hand behind ear): What 
did you say? 

Dr. A. (raising his voice): Oh! I see. 
You are hard of hearing. 

Duck—Oh, Doctor, I have the most 
awful noises in my head, and pains in 
my ears, and I cannot hear my dog bark! 

Dr. A. (aside)—Who in thunder 
wants to hear a dog bark? 

(Aloud in high voice): My dear lady, 
I can cure you of all those troubles in 
a perfectly safe and easy way. Here is 
a bottle of our infallible cure for deaf- 
ness, head noises and all forms of ca- 
tarrhal trouble. All you have to do is 
to drop into the ear with this medicine 
dropper a very small amount of my Ear 
Balsam once a day. And clean the outer 
ear every other day with this swab. 
(Holds up absorbent cotton.) 

But, Doctor, how can the oil get in- 
side my head to stop the noises? 

Dr. A.—Oh! that is the marvelous 
thing about it! After your ear drum 
(draws an ear drum on the black board) 
is softened and active, the oil gradually 
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penetrates through it to the inside of 
your head and destroys head noises. 

Duck (doubtfully)—I don’t see how! 

Dr. A.—Oh, no! You cannot see 
how, but you will feel how. I may say 
you will hear how. For when the ear 
drum is active you will hear perfectly 
and all the outside noise will drown the 
inside noises! See? 

Duck (obstinately): No, I do not see. 

Dr. A.—Well, now, dear madam—I 
mean Miss—when a door squeaks you 
put oil on the hinges, don’t you? Your 
head noise is the squeak of the joints in 
your head, and when you put oil on them 
the squeak stops. That is clear, isn’t it? 

Duck—Oh, I believe I understand 
now. How much is it a bottle, Doctor? 

Dr. A.—Only two dollars. (Holds 
up two fingers.) 

Duck—Will one bottle be enough to 

cure me? 
, Dr. A.—Well, I could not say that 
positively, but you will improve very 
much on one bottle, and then you can 
come back for another or send me two 
dollars and J will mail you a bottle. 

(Duck gets out a worn purse and ex- 
tracts a very limp one-dollar bill and 
laboriously counts out another dollar in 
small change and pennies. Meantime, 
Doctor is doing up package.) 

Dr. A~—Thank you, Madam—I should 
say Miss. 

Duck (takes package and stuffs it in 
her worn bag)—You are sure this is 
going to cure me? 

Dr. A. (picks up enormous volume 
from table) —My dear lady, just look at 
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these testimonials! All from people made 
happy for life by Aurine! 

Duck (brightening and giggling )—As 
good as getting married, isn’t it? 

Dr. A.—Better, Miss—much better— 
for you are not sure of remaining happy 
after a dose of marriage! 

Duck (rising)—Well, I am certainly 
glad I came to you. 

Dr. A.—So am I, Madam—I mean 
Miss (fingering his pocket). 

(He bows ther out and then produces 
a roll of bills, picks up a pile of checks 
and rolls them together, puts rubber band 
around them, taps the package thought- 
fully and, puts it away. Turns to black- 
board and writes: 


SGM tenth aks 3 drams 
Oil of cinnamon........ 1 drop 
Borie ectd....20......0.5 2 drams 
ON aida a trace 

10 cents 
RN, Deer 2 cents 
PON oo ne-n deh <omctnoe 1 cent 

13 cents—$2 


Fine business ! 


(Exit) 
SCENE II—DR. DRUM’S OFFICE 


(Duck enters, but the doctor, busy at 
desk, pays no attention, until she stands 
behind him and coughs. He turns 
abruptly, staring at her and then sud- 
denly rises with great show of manners, 
bows profoundly, offers his hand and 
leads her to a seat. Stands beside her 
with great dignity.) 

Duck—Oh, Doctor, I wrote to ask you 
to see me, because I have had such a 
dreadful experience with that Aurine 
man. Last year I bought bottle after 
bottle of his Ear Balsam and it never 
did me the least mite of good. Why, 
[ spent any amount of money and just 
filled my ears with the horrid stuff and 
only spoiled my pillow slips! I thought 
I never could make up my mind to wear 
any kind of thing that would show 
people that I am deaf, but I see in the 
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papers that your ear drums are invisible 
and that nobody knows you are deaf 
after you have them on. I felt if I 
could just see you and have you put 
them in for me, it would be such a won- 
derful surprise for my friends for me 
to put up my hand when they speak to 
me and say, “Not so loud, please!” just 
like the picture in the papers. 

Drum—Yes, Madam, my ear drums 
are invisible. 

Duck (puts hand to ear)—What did 
you say? 

Drum (with an evident effort to be 
polite and in loud voice)—I said my ear 
drums are invisible. 


Duck—Oh that is nice! May I see 
them? 
Drum — Certainly, certainly. (Pro- 


duces a few disks of oiled silk with silk 
thread through the middle of them.) 

Duck—Is that all it is? 

Drum—True science is always simple, 
apparently. But the principle is compli- 
cated. Let me insert this in your ears 
so that you can easily hear when [ tell 
you what we claim for this invention. 
(Puts the disks in her ears with the 
threads hanging out.) 

Drum—Now, Madam, you can hear 
me plainly when I tell you that this is 
an invisible, multiple, sound-accumulat- 
ing, megaphonic augmentator and cornu- 
copial accumulator. 

Duck (with strained expression)—A 
which? 

(Drum looks vexed but controls him- 
self, goes to the blackboard and rapidly 
writes it down.) 

Duck—Oh my goodness! 

Drum—Now you see that, simple as 
it looks, it is a very extraordinary in- 
vention. Just think of a tiny thing like 
that combining all those grand principles. 
Why, these are the principles on which 
the world moves! 

Duck—Removes? Can’t I remove 
them? (Panicky) Must I wear these 
threads hanging out like this? (Seizes 
threads in her hands.) 
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Drum (stopping her)—There, there, 
Madam! It is easy to coil these up 
within the ear, and when you wish to 
remove the drums you merely pull them 
out gently by the threads—thus (draw- 
ing out one disk and putting it back im- 
mediately ). 

Duck—But you said something moves. 

Drum (with haughtiness)—I - said, 
Madam, that the world moves. 

Duck (meekly )—Oh, yes! 

Drum  (unbending _ slightly )—Now, 
Madam, I trust you will soon find that 
these little messengers of hope (dangling 
another disk on his finger) will bring 
you in close touch with all the pleasure 
from which you have been cruelly shut 
out ! 

Duck (trying hard to understand, but 
not succeeding )—Oh! is it time for you 
to shut up? I hope I haven’t kept you. 
How much do you—what do these things 
cost, Doctor? 

Drum (coldly _ professional) 
dollars, Madam. 

Duck (faltering a little) —I thought— 
I mean |] saw—somebody told me they 
were only four dollars. 

Drum—Never less than five dollars— 
except to old customers (speaking loud 
enough for her to hear). 

Duck—Oh! do they wear out? 

Drum — Of course, Madam — every- 
thing wears out—even ourselves (with 
heavy humor). But with ordinary care 
they last a long time, of course. 

(Duck pulls out the same worn purse 
and counts out every bill she has in it 
and hands them to the doctor. Then 
she looks anxiously to see if she has 
carfare left.) 

Drum (pockets the bills hastily )—I 
know you are about to enter a new life, 
Madam, and I wish you joy. 

Duck (gathering up her bag, gloves, 
etc.) No, sir, I haven’t any boy—I am 
not married, you see. 

(Drum draws himself up and hastily 
bows her out. As she disappears he 
expands into smug satisfaction, pulls out 
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a fat wallet and stuffs the five bills into 
it, rubs his hands and slowly goes out 
himself. ) 


SCENE III. 


(The two doctors enter, one after the 
other, Drum first, and the first turns and 
shakes hands with the second.) 

Dr. Drum—I asked you to come to 
see me, Dr. Aurine, thinking that we 
might combine our work for the deaf, 
and each save something in overhead 
expenses. Of course, I could not make 
the offer of combination on a fifty-fifty 
basis, because my business pays more 
than yours, but we might adjust that 
difference in some way. 

Dr. A.—Well, it may be worth looking 
into—as the lawyer said about the mouse 
hole. (Laughs. ) 

Drum—Now tell me frankly, is your 
business as good as it used to be? 

Dr. A. (cautiously)—Well, it is not 
far gone, let me tell you. 

Drum—Neither is mine, but it is not 
growing much, and [ tell you honestly, 
the American Medical Association is 
probing into our business entirely too 
much. Now, my device is not medicinal, 
and it is no business of theirs. Your 
remedy is medicinal, and I should think 
it would be very much to your interest 
to come in with me and, as a minor part 
of my simple remedy, your oil would not 
be condemned by the profession, as it 
is now. 

Dr. A.—Condemned? It cannot be 
proved to be harmful—I don’t care for 
professional opinion—it’s public opinion 
that keeps up our trade. I will admit 
that we might do better to move some- 
where else, and by starting together, hit 
new pockets. What do you think? 

(Noise outside and Duck enters hast- 
ily. She has lost her timidity and 
thrusts herself between the two men 
aggressively. ) 

Duck—Well, I just happened to see 
you two coming in here together and I 
says to myself, says I—if those two are 
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getting together it means more hocus- 
pocus for us poor people that are deaf. 
Shaking her fist in Dr. A.’s face. ) 
I've got a brother that’s a regular trained 
doctor and he’s just come to this place 
and I’ve told him all about you and he 
says if you don't quit right away he’ll 
have you run out of town. (Turns to 
Dr. Drum.) And as for you, he says 
you are about as bad. (Points to Dr. 
A.) His old Ear Balsam don’t cost 
more’n fifteen cents and he gets two dol- 
lars for it, and any baby with a pair of 
scissors could make a hundred of your 
good-for-nothing ear drums for twenty- 
five cents and you get five dollars for 
‘em. You’re an even bigger cheat than 
he is (pointing to Dr. A.). I tell you 
both that you had better quit this town 
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pretty quick if you don’t want to be run 
out by us that you’ve been robbing. (She 
flounces out of the door.) 

(The two look at each other in con- 
sternation. ) 

Dr. A.—And to think I got twenty 
dollars out of that woman two years ago. 
What do you say, Drum? Shall we 
beat it for Oshkosh? 

Drum—I guess we had better. But 
let’s find out first whether there are any 
new doctors in the town that believe in 
prevention of deafness. If there are, 
we'd better pick a place farther off. 
where the Medical Journal doesn’t cir- 
culate and where they never heard of the 
American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

(They shake hands again and go out.) 





The Chalk Line 


By Persis VosE 


ne UST go on trying and always keep 
a stiff upper lip, dear,” was all I 
heard as I sat on the sunny 
porch with a box of strawberries to be 
hulled. I put the box down hastily and 
moved my chair nearer to the mother 
who was advising her young son. 

“Please let me interrupt, my dear sis- 
ter, to tell you that is the worst possible 
advice you can give to a son, or any- 
one else for that matter.” My tone was 
gentle but very firm. 

“What in the world do you mean by 
making such a suggestion? I never 
knew anybody with more foolish notions 
in her head than you have! Don’t you 
want Bill to try?” exclaimed sister 
Emma. She evidently was much an- 
noyed. Well, so was I at having her 
teach my favorite nephew such rot. 

“Indeed I do not want him to try 


for a stiff upper lip. Nothing would 
be more unbecoming to Bill, or more 
difficult for me to ‘read.’ To add a stiff 
upper lip to his mumbling will absolutely 
put him beyond the chalk line for me 
all right.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean. I forgot 
your lip reading, but you never seem 
hard of hearing to Bill and me, you 
know. Don’t push Bill over the chalk 
line—and he doesn’t often mumble now, 
does he?” Emma pleaded anxiously. 

“Bill stays on the near side of the 
line from now on forever more,” I re- 
plied solemnly, giving the boy an af- 
fectionate wink. “Any one who can live 
a whole summer in the same house with 
me and not think of me as hard of 
hearing can certainly make me say or 
do anything.” 

Years ago, a teacher and lover of 
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English literature, told our class that 
she divided people into two groups— 
those who know “Tintern Abbey,” and 
those who do not. I have drawn an 
imaginary chalk line, with people whose 
lips I can read on the near side, and 
the others on the off side. This is not 
from choice but from grim necessity, as 
increasing deafness has made it almost 
impossible for me to understand what 
certain persons say because, according 
to my way of seeing and hearing, they 
do not use their lips or voices properly. 


We talk about an age of efficiency, 
and yet in our public schools and col- 
leges, even in our schools of salesman- 
ship, and in our business and_profes- 
sional colleges, little or no attention is 
given to the study of the voice and to 
enunciation. Courses in almost every 
known subject (and in some cases un- 
known ones) are taught to eager stu- 
dents, young and old. A short course 
now and then in clear, distinct speaking 
and proper use of the lips would save 
much wear and tear on human energy, to 
say nothing of the time and money it 
would save. 


Consider that there are hundreds, 
thousands of people more or less hard 
of hearing, lip readers who depend 
largely upon clear enunciation in order 
to understand just ordinary conversation. 
Then’ consider that few persons in ordi- 
ary conversation ever think how they 
are speaking. Do you wonder that we, 
the hard of hearing, are obliged to draw 
chalk lines? The world may be safe for 
democracy, but never for would-be lip 
readers until men, women, and children 
learn to speak better. 


All this fuss about “Look pleasant,” 
“Smile,” and so on in places of busi- 
ness doesn’t mean much to us. Cut out 
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the smile and pleasant look, if necessary, 
but please, please speak so that we can 
read at least a part of what 1s said. 
Be sports and give us half a chance, is 
all we ask of those with whom we deaf- 
ened come in contact. Besides our 
good will, it may mean something in 
dollars and cents, for you never can tell 
by a person’s ears how much money he 
may have in his pockets. We, the deaf- 
ened, do not buy our shoes of the clerk 
who, with head down, whispers the price 
as though he feared we might think he 
was charging by the foot; our household 
conveniences of the man who in a cool, 
collected manner explains the wonders 
of the electric refrigerator with lips 
that might be frozen, so immovable they 
appear to us; our automobiles of the 
dapper salesman, who in his eagerness 
to impress us with speed jumbles his 
words while assuring us he has done a 
good eight, or eighty—what’s the odds, 
they look and sound alike to us, and it 
makes no real difference anyway, as the 
first is too slow and the second too fast; 
or our bonds of the well groomed 
young man who puts the whole trans- 
action on such a confidential basis that 
we are entirely left out. 

So we step back across the chalk line 
and do our shopping with the gentleman 
who has the courtesy to give an extra 
few minutes to making a hard-of-hearing 
person understand. <A _ little thought 
given to their manner of speaking, and 
the others might have had our orders 
instead of their rivals. 

We realize only too well that we are 
sometimes trying and it does take time 
and effort to make us understand, but 
remember how difficult it is for us all 
the time. You have us only occasion- 


ally—and we have ourselves each and 
every day! 
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Deaf Graduates of Schools and Colleges for 
Hearing Students 


By JosEpHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


the deaf had made some headway 

in the United States, but there were 
still many educators who considered it 
more or less a waste of time. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that when a 
writer in the Los Angeles Times of that 
date expressed the hope that children 
educated in the Los Angeles Day School 
for the Deaf would be able to continue 
their studies in the regular public schools 
he was promptly challenged. ‘“Philoco- 
phus,” a publication edited by Thomas 
Widd, replied : 

No one who knows anything about deaf- 
mute instruction would expect the pupils to 
graduate from the oral classes and enter the 
grades of public schools with hearing and 
speaking children, as mentioned by the writer 
in the Times. Such a thing has been possible 
only in rare ‘and exceptional cases; but we 
cannot expect many of them to do so, even in 
this advanced age with the most skilful special 
teaching. It would be far better to state the 
plain and simple facts, and avoid all exaggera- 
tion. Honesty is always the best policy in 
teaching, as well as in business. 

In September, 1928, the Volta 
Bureau published the records of one 
hundred seventy-two students who, after 
attendance at various schools for the 
deaf, had succeeded in securing further 
education in competition with students 
of normal hearing, and had been granted 
certificates or diplomas attesting the 
satisfactory completion of their courses. 
As an interesting coincidence, the first 
record on that list was that of a con- 
genitally deaf boy who had received his 
elementary education at the Los Angeles 
Day School. 

This school for the deaf and many 
others are continuing to send graduates 
into schools for the unhandicapped. 


|: January, 1899, oral instruction for 


Some grow discouraged and fall by the 
wayside; some drop out because of eco- 
nomic reasons; but a steady and en- 
couraging number push on to graduation 
from high school, and even from college. 

A second set of records appears on 
the following pages. Naturally it ° is 
much shorter than the first one, and 
perhaps the next will be shorter still, as 
we approach completion of the list of 
those who have accomplished this goal 
in years gone by. We intend, however, 
to continue the compilation of the rec- 
ords, and we confidently expect to see 
the time when we can present reports 
from twice as many, graduating in a sin- 
gle year, as are here listed for several 
years. One reason for this belief ap- 
pears in such letters as the following: 

I am enclosing a record of one of our 
graduates who has finished high school and is 
now in college. I have another lad who is 
also in college. 

Our school is not old enough to have many 
college graduates, as yet. The next years 
may show more. We have nineteen in the 
regular “hearing” high schools at present. 
Most of these must go to work when they 
finish high school because they cannot afford 
to go to college. 

However, I am very proud of every one 
who goes to our high schools, for the high 
schools of New York City are so huge that 
one deaf pupil is lost in the crowd and it 
takes courage to stay there and succeed. 

Some day, the highest ideal of all 
schools for the deaf will be to send out 
boys and girls scarcely distinguishable 
from their hearing companions ;-and then 
there will be none that cannot report 
graduates from the regular schools. 

In reading these records, please bear 
in mind that no graduations later than 
June, 1928, are listed. We hope co pub- 
lish those of 1929 within a few months. 
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School for the Deaf 
| Attended 
seidler & Bell Day School, 


| Chicago 


Nebraska & Iowa Schools for | 


| the Deaf 
| Parker Practice Day School, 
| Chicago 
| Day School, N. Y. C. 
Parker Practice Day School, 
| Chicago 
| Parker Practice Day School, 
| Chicago 
Day School, Seattle, Wash. 
| Parker Practice Day School, 
| Chicago 
| Parker Practice Day School, 
| Chicago 
| Parker Practice Day School, 
Chicago 
Day School, Seattle, Wash. 
| Day School, Seattle, Wash. 
! Northern N. Y. Institute 


McCowen Oral School & 


Parker Practice Day School, 
Chicago 

Day School, Seattle, Wash. 

| Day School, Seattle, Wash. 

| 

| Day School, Oakland, Cal. 

| Miss Reinhardt’s School, 
Kensington, Md. 

Parker Practice Day School, 
Chicago 

R. I. School for the Deaf 


Parker Practice Day 
Chicago 
Horace Mann School 


Parker Practice Day School, 
Chicago 
Parker Practice 
Chicago 
Parker Practice 
| Chicago 

McCowen Oral School 
| Parker Practice Day 
| 
| 
! 


Day School, 


Day School, 


and 


Chicago 
Alexander 
School, 
Day School, 


Graham Bell 


Chicago 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Va. 
Wash. 


State School, Staunton, 


Day School, Seattle, 
McCowen Oral School 
Parker Practice Day 
Chicago 
Gallaudet, 


and 





St. Louis, Mo. 


| 

| Joplin Private School and 

| Central Institute 

| Perry Day School. Chicago 

! Miss Arbaugh’s School, Macon, 
| Georgia 


Schoc I, | 


School, | 


Day | 


School, | 














Date of 
Graduation 





| 





S S 
.2 | +.2 
og “3 School for Hearing Students 
zu | we Attended 
"= fie feat 
peal a 
| | ; , 
| | Parker Junior High School, Chi- 
1927 16 | cago, Ill. 
| Polytechnic H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Parker Senior H. S., Chicago, IIl.| 
1913 
1924 | De Witt Clinton H. S., N. Y. 
Parker Junior H. S. Ae ie 
1925 17 
Parker Senior H. S., Chicago, III. 
1923 14 
1923 14 | Broadway H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Parker Senior H. S., Chicago 
1916 16 
Joliet Senior H. S., Joliet, Ill. 
1923 16 
Parker Senior H. S., Chicago 
1919 15 
1914 16 | Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
1914 15 | Queen Anne H. S&., Seattle, 
| | Wash. 
1924 18 
! 
| | 
| Parker Senior H. S., Chicago 
1923 | 16 
1921 | 14 | Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
1916 | 15 | Queen Anne H. S.,_ Seattle, 
| | Wash. 
1924 17 University H. §., Oakland, Calif. 
| Public Schools and St. ar- 
1923 | 13 garet’s. Washington, D. C. 
| | Parker Senior H. S., Chicago 
1919 16 
1924 | 16 | Hope Street H. S., Providence, 
=. os 
Parker Senior H. S., Chicago 
1924 15 
1909 13 Dedham H. S. and Quincy Man- 
| | sion School 
| | Parker Junior H. S., Chicago 
1926 18 | 
|! Parker Senior H. S., Chicago 
1924 16 | 
| | Parker Junior H. S., Chicago 
1926 | 15 | 
: | | Parker Senior H. S., Chicago 
1921 | 16 
| | Parker Senior H. S., Chicago 
1925 | 18 | 
1923 15 | Polytechnic H. S., Los Angeles, | 
al. 
| See Marshall H. S., Richmond, 
Ja. 
1921 | 18 | Broadway H. S. and _ private 
| | school, Seattle, Wash. 
| | Onarga Township H.S., Onarga. 
Til. 
1994 | 15 } 
1895 | 12 | 
| | 
| Joptie H. S., Joplin, Mo. 
1927 | 15 | Parker Junior H. S., Chicago 
| | Public Schools, Crowley, La. 
1921 | 12 | . 
| .| 





1928 
1917 


1928 
1926 


1927 


| 
1927 | 
1921 


1927 


1918 
1918 


1927 


1925 


1920 | 
1928 


1928 
1921 
1928 | 
1928 
1913 
1914 
1927 | 
1928 
1927 
1926 


1928 


1928 


1928 
1925 
1928 


1926 


1928 
1927 














*A—Able to hear loud speech at a few feet. 
C—Unable to hear speech. 


B—Able to hear loud speech at less than one foot. 





teview 
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Date of 
Graduation 











September, 1929 
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— l = S a Extent to 
+2 | Ss S| eo | Special Assistance | which Speech 
“ir College for Hearing i of © ge or Privileges Re- and Lip Read- 
e2 Students Attended su 25/1 23 ceived in Schuol | ing were re- 
<¢ azsi<é iP) or College sponsible for 
Oo o o sot J success 
— 
] | | le : Bae | 
7 | Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
| | | 
18 | Coaching in high | Large extent 
| | | school | 
n | None | Entirely 
| | 
| - | ! 
Columbia University None ; | Large extent 
18 | | | Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
| 
18 | | Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
| | | | | | 
18 | S&S | Large extent 
21 | | None Entirely 
| | | | 
21 | | | | | None Entirely 
| | | | 
19 | | } Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
| | | 
20 | | | | Not given | Entirely 
19 | | | | Not given | Lip reading 
| | | | | | _ entirely 
| Colgate University, Hamil- | | | | None except tui- | Large extent 
ton, N. Y 1928 | 22 | A.B tion of $300 from | on lip read- | 
| | | N. Y. State ing | 
21 | | | | | Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
| | | | | 
| | “ae | 
18 | | | Not given | Large extent 
19 | | | Not given Entirely 
| | | | 
21 | | | Not given | Entirely 
ik | | None Entirely 
| wae 
18 | | | None Entirely 
| | ‘ae ee 
20| Pembroke College (Brown Student took notes | Entirely 
University) | | for her | 
19! Art Institute, Chicago | Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
| 
17,18 Wellesley College 1920 24 B.A. | None | Large extent 
| | 
19 | | | | Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
| | | | 
20 | | | | Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
| 
16 | | | Lip reading lessons | Large extent 
] | 
| | | 
20 | Rockford College, Rockford, | | | | Lip reading lessons | Entirely 
} | | | | 
Sate ede Mie Has Romer . 
22 | Lewis Institute | | Lip reading lessons Entirely 
| l 
19 | University of California | F | None Entirely 
| 
19 | | | None Almost entirely 
| | | | 
22 | | ! Not given | Fair extent 
| 
19 ! | | | ! None Entirely 
| | } 
| 
| Washington University, St. | | | None Slight extent 
| Louis. Mo. | 1907 | 24 | B.S. | | 
21! Westminster College |. | Eee | Coach in H. S., | Entirely 
| | | | None in college | 
| f . } | | | Lip reading lessons | Fair degree 
18 | Southwestern University | | | | None | Entirely 
| | 
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COMMENTS 


Completed 4 year 
course in 3% years 


Honor student in H. 


Studied from text 


books. Excused’ 
from many classes. 

















MarBie 





By Laura Lituian ARBAUGH 


66 REAT SCOTT! What shall I 
¢ do with a deaf girl in my class?” 


gasped the new high school 
teacher at the opening reception of the 
public schools. A few weeks later he 
remarked: “I soon found out what to do 
with Margie. I teach her just as I do 
the other pupils.” For this child, though 
the only deaf pupil in a class of more 
than twenty hearing pupils of her own 
age, asked no favors because of her 
deafness. She took the work of the class 
just as the other pupils did, and, as one 
of the teachers said, “She took just 
about everything else.’ At any rate, she 
took first honors in both the grammar 
school and the high school. 


Deaf from infancy, Margie did not 
learn to speak from imitation, as hearing 
children do. She could make sounds 
with the voice, but they were not neces- 
sarily speech sounds. To learn what 
sounds constitute English speech and 
how to make them required special in- 
struction. This instruction was received 
in a private school for deaf children. 
Here Margie Heflin learned to speak and 
to read the lips. She had been in this 
school several years, had made excellent 
progress, and was to return for several 
years more training; but her father be- 
came desperately ill. He was in hos- 
pitals for months, and the doctors said 
he might have to return for several 
months’ additional treatment. 


As the time for the opening of school 
drew near, Margie was very thoughtful. 
One day she said to her father: “Daddy 
Jim, how much does it cost for you to 
go to the hospitals to take the radium 
treatments?” and Daddy Jim replied: 
“Margie, it costs many thousands of 
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Margie (right) in the days of her early train- 
ing in speech and lip reading 


dollars.” Putting her arms around his 
neck, Margie said: “Oh, Daddy Jim, 1 
don’t want that new coat this winter. 
I'll be happy with my old ciothes, but I 
do want to go back to school.” 

Margie may thave noticed that Daddy 
Jim and Lena Mama looked troubled— 
for it seemed that it would be impos- 
sible to send Margie back to school that 
year. For several days following this, 
Margie was very quiet and preoccupied, 
thinking much. Then one morning she 
went to her mother and said: “Lena 
Mama, why can’t I go to school here in 
Hogansville this winter?” 


“But, darling,” exclaimed Lena Mama 
in astonishment, “you won’t be ready for 
the public schools for two or three years 
yet. Then noting the child’s tense look, 
“Do you think you could do it, Margie?” 








September, 1929 


“Why, yes. Why not? All the other 
girls do.” 

She did not seem to take into consid- 
eration the fact that none of the other 
girls were deaf, that no deaf child had 
ever attended that school. In fact, she 
did not seem to take her deafness into 
consideration at all. The other girls in 
her set went to public schools and she 
knew that she could do it. Her optimism 
was not shared by all, however. The 
general opinion was, “I never heard of 
such a thing.’”” No one seemed to think 
that Margie could do it—no one but 
Margie and Lena Mama and Daddy Jim. 
But Margie had faced the situation 
squarely and the little family talked it 
over carefully. Margie knew she could 
do it. All she asked was a chance. 

So in the face of the opposition of 
the great god “Public Opinion’, in 
blissful ignorance of the doubts in the 
minds of the teachers, and in determined 
indifference to the reluctance of the mem- 
bers of the school board, Margie took 
her chance. She was admitted to the 
fifth grade grammar school on trial. 

Of course, it was not easy. There 
were many difficulties to be overcome 
and the child suffered many heartaches 
behind a smiling face. Up to this time 
all Margie’s instruction had been in the 
private school, where she was one in a 
class of three or four. Now she found 
herself one in a class of about thirty. 
The change of conditions at this particu- 
lar stage of her training was especially 
hard, but she asked no favors. She had 
no tutor; she just set her determined 
little smile in her bright little face and 
went to work. 

When she could see the face of the 
teacher or of the pupil speaking, Margie 
had little difficulty, for she could read 
lips at any angle; but sometimes a state- 
ment or an announcement would slip 
by without her knowing that anyone was 
speaking. So it was that one day before 
an examination, Margie told her mother 
that she had not known that there was 
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any announcement to be made about the 
examination but that she was certain one 
had ‘been. What it was she did not know. 
Her mother said she would telephone the 
teacher and get the information, but 
Margie said for her not to bother the 
teacher, adding, “It’s all right. I have 
studied carefully and I can take an ex- 
amination on the whole book. I’m not 
afraid.” She took the examination and 
made a grade of 100. 

On another occasion Margie did not 
see the announcement that the Ready 
Writers’ Contest would be held on the 
following afternoon. At lunch the next 
day she saw some of the other girls dis- 
cussing it and learned that the contest 
would be held that afternoon. Immedi- 
ately she recalled that her precious “Lena 
Mama” was to speak at the club meeting 
that afternoon, and asked the girls to ask 
their mothers not to mention the contest 
to “Lena Mama,” as “she might worry 
and forget her speech.” Gamaliel Brad- 
ford says that it is the spontaneous, off- 
hand, unguarded remark that gives the 
key to the real character. Margie’s atti- 
tude in thinking first of her mother and 
wanting to protect her, not knowing of 
her own dilemma, is characteristic. Al- 
though all the other pupils had time for 
preparation, Margie took honors in that 
contest. 

When she was in the upper grammar 
grades, her paper tied with that of a 
high school pupil in a writers’ contest, 
but as it was a high school contest, 
Margie’s paper was not entered in the 
final decision. We all know how difficult 
is the acquisition of good, clear, fluent 
language for those deaf from infancy. 

In the high school Margie made 100 
in algebra every month but one, and then 
she left out a sign and received 99. 
Term after term she made no mistakes 
in spelling and in physics she was pro- 
nounced “a wonder.” She missed Honor 
Roll but once in the entire four years, 
and that was because a sprained ankle 
kept her out of school several days. She 
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A recent picture of Margie 


made no grade under 98 in the four 
years of high school. 

In making this record in her classroom 
work, she did not sacrifice the other 
things that go to make up a well-rounded 
life. She does the things that other 
wholesome, happy girls do, and she does 
them well. She is an excellent tennis 
player and an expert swimmer; she 
dances, skates and drives a car. She 
sews and cooks and makes wonderful 
candy. She draws and paints. Every 
year just before Christmas she had an 
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exhibit of her own work in gift shop 
painting, and never an article remained 
unsold at the end of the day. She played 
on the basketball team and went with the 
team to play in the neighboring towns, 
She is popular with the young people 
and goes to the parties—to as many as 
Lena Mama considers wise. She has a 
sense of humor that enables her to enjoy 
a joke, even when it is on herself. And 
that same sense of humor has carried 
her over many a rough and thorny place 
in the path. 

She cannot see why we think that her 
success in her public school work is any- 
thing wonderful. She takes it as a mat- 
ter of course. It was something that 
had to be done, and she did it, that’s all. 

After leaving high school she attended 
a business school in Atlanta. When she 
graduated she had earned the highest 
marks ever given any pupil who attended 
the school. Margie’s mother was telling 
her aunt of this, when Margie turned 
and said: “But, Aunt Margaret, don’t 
tell Miss Blank.” In perfect amazement, 
Aunt Margaret said: “Not tell Miss 
Blank?” And Margie laughed and re- 
plied: “Oh, Miss Blank will be so pleased 
and will tell everyone that it is very 
remarkable, when, really, it is nothing.” 

When Margie graduated from high 
school her most glorious graduation gift 
was a trip to “New York and points 
East,” going by boat from Savannah and 
returning by train. The ocean trip was 
one continuous delight to Margie. Every- 
one on board seemed determined to make 
it a glorious adventure and everyone was 
saying: “She’s the dearest thing I ever 
saw, so sweet and pretty and so un- 
spoiled.” 

The friend who went with her was on 
her first trip to New York, too, but she 
said: “Margie saw twice as much of 
New York as I did and she saw it first.” 

The money which Margie made from 
the sale of her gift paintings, the money 
from cash prizes in school and her cash 
Christmas presents and graduation gifts, 
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she put into the bank to use 
when she started her higher 
art training. Only a few weeks 
ago she said: “Oh, you know 
the money I had in the bank? 
Almost six hundred dollars!” 
And with a grimace and a 
wistful little smile she added: 
“Well, the bank broke.” That 
was all. No bewailing her 
fate, but a determination to 
go bravely and cheerfully on. 

It is difficult to realize that 
this young woman was the 
chubby, golden - haired child 
of four, whom a tall, serious-faced 
woman led up the steps of the little pri- 
vate school for the deaf about four- 
teen years ago and left there to gain 
the birthright that Nature had withheld. 
On returning to her home this mother 
said to her husband: “Jim, I don’t be- 
lieve Miss Blank was at all anxious to 
take our child. The school was full al- 
ready, but I told her I was leaving my 
baby with her and I’m sure Margie will 
be well cared for.” And Margie her only 
child! But this mother had her reward. 
It was Daddy Jim who came to take 
Margie home for her first vacation. Then 
for the first time this brave mother heard 





One of Margie’s 
drawings 
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her child speak, and the first 
words she heard her say were, 
“IT love you.”* Words which 
Margie had said over and 
over again to have them per- 
fect for her special offering 
to the mother who had so un- 
selfishly and heroically put 
aside every thought except 
that of her child’s present 
good and future happiness and 
efficiency. 

The mother said then she 
knew that all was well with 
the world and that all her 
had been answered and _ all 


prayers 
her sacrifices rewarded. Now this 
mother sends her message to _ all 


mothers of little deaf children: “Give 
your child the opportunity of training 
in speech while she is very young, 
three or four years old. Learn enough 
of the method to be able to keep up 
the work intelligently through the sum- 
mer months; cooperate with the school; 
and always let your child know that 
you expect good results and that you 
know she is capable of the best results.” 


Ep1tor’s 
was one of those 
Votta Review of September, 
Her serial number was 28-77. 


Note :—‘‘Margie’s” record 
published in the 
1928. 
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O one ever addressed a 
deaf child in speech with- 
out benefit to the child. 
MartuHa C. BELL. 
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And Then He Struck Oil! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


N his famous lecture, “Acres of 
| Diamonds,” Dr. Russell H. Conwall 

used to tell of the Pennsylvania 
farmer who decided to sell his farm and 
go into the oil business. He wrote to 
some friends about this but they ad- 
vised him to make a thorough study of 
the oil situation before he sold his farm 
and embarked on the new undertaking. 
So he set himself to study oil. “He 
began away back at the second day of 
God’s creation,” de- 
clares Dr. Conwall. 
“He found that there 
was once another 
sun that shone on 
this world, and that 
then there were im- 
mense forests of 
vegetation. He found that the other 
sun was put out, and that this world 
after a time fell into the wake of the 
present sun. It was then locked in 
blecks of ice. Then there rose mighty 
icebergs that human imagination cannot 
grasp, and as these mountains of ice 
did ride those stormy seas, they beat 
down this original vegetation, they planed 
down the hills, toppled over the moun- 
tains, and everywhere buried this orig- 
inal vegetation which has since been 
turned by chemic- 
al action to the 
primitive beds of 
coal, and in con- 
nection with which 
only is found coal 
oil in paying quan- 


tities.” 
Well, this man 
found out when, 


where and how the 
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Portrait of a gentleman 
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studied all phases of the industry. Then 
he sold his farm for $833.00 and went to 
Canada to go into the oil business. The 
man who purchased the farm, when he 
went to arrange for watering the cat- 
tle, found that the previous owner had 
placed a plank edgewise at an angle in 
the stream to throw over to one side a 
dreadful looking scum through which 
the cattle would not poke their noses, 
though they would drink on the other 
side of the plank. 
The scum merely 
floated on top of 
the water. Yes, you 
have guessed it: 
The man who had 
studied all about oil 
and who had sold 
his farm for $833.00 and gone to Can- 
ada to go into the oil business, had been 
damming back for twenty years or so a 
flood of oil worth something like one 
hundred million dollars! 

I cannot imagine what has kept me 
from using this story in some of my 
“silver lining” sketches, but I suppose 
Fate was merely holding it back to 
illustrate the thing which has just hap- 
pened to me. 

At the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Federa- 
tion of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard 
of Hearing at 
Cleveland last 
June, I gave what 
is called a “chalk 
talk” after the lun- 
cheon for the mem- 
bers of the Corre- 
spondence Club 
(Friendly Corner) 








oil originated. He 


A subject that often brings tears to one’s eyes 
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It’s a girl! 


of the Volta Review. To my amaze- 
ment it met with a very enthusiastic 
reception. Now I am wondering if I, 
too, have been damming back all these 
years a very simple and effective meth- 
od of providing entertainment for the 
deafened. 

The story really goes back to a Zone 
Conference in 
Washington, D.C., 
something more 
than a year ago, 
when I was hon- 
ored with a place 
on the entertain- 
ment program, giv- 
ing an after-dinner 
talk. On the pro- 
gram with me was 


Mr. C. K. Berry- 
man, the famous 


cartoonist of the Washington Star, who 
gave one of these chalk talks, and a most 
interesting one. 

When I was asked, and consented to 
take a place on the entertainment pro- 
gram to follow the C. C. Luncheon at 
Cleveland, I assumed that I would be 
called on for the usual after-dinner talk 
and jokes. Instead, I found that I was 
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It’s a bird! 
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No, her papa! 


listed for a chalk talk, perhaps because I 
had been confused with Mr. Berryman. 

That is the situation, then, that I faced 
last May. Being what I am, it never 
occurred to me to withdraw. And the 
thing appeared simple enough. Since I 
do not know how to draw, anything 
I attempted to draw: would most cer- 
tainly be funny, I 
reasoned, and that 
seems to be what 
the committee de- 
sires. 

The thing I had 
to do, however, 
was to find sub- 
jects for black 
board illustration 
that needed or de- 
manded no artistic 
ability. One of the 
first things that appealed to me in this 
connection was the nameograph that 
has been popularized by Collier’s Weekly. 
In this “stunt” you merely spell out 
the name of a thing and shape the 
letters so that the word becomes a fair 
image of the object named. I selected 
half-a-dozen of the simplest of these. 
From such books and pamphlets on 
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talks” as 
find, I 


“chalk 
I could 
secured a few H 
other very ele- 
mentary sketches. 
These latter are 
difficult to reproduce in a magazine, how- 
ever, since their effectiveness depends 
upon your keeping the audience in 
ignorance of the real nature of the sub- 
ject until you put on the final strokes. 
The element of surprise is needed. 
However, the illustrations herewith wili 
give you a fairly good idea of just what 
material I used. 

From the _ reception these 
“drawings” at Cleveland I am led to 
believe that the chalk talk may prove to 
be a very effective means of entertain- 
ment for gatherings of the deafened, 
though I presume this fact has been 
known to most people for a long time. 
My “discoveries” usually turn out to 
be like that. But the chalk talk really 
demands no talking at all—and, of 
course, no hearing. You can put the 
whole thing on the blackboard, includ- 
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cause my sketches 
are not the sort 
to bear close in- 
spection, and J 
want to remove 
them from view 
as promptly as possible after they have 
served their purpose. I do not want 
to leave them for critical inspection 
later by the audience. 

It occurs to me that the use of the 
paper and easel has one decided advan- 
tage: You could sketch the drawings very 
lightly in lead pencil in advance of the 
show, so that all the “artist” would need 
do would be to go over the pencil out- 
lines with his crayon. And the method 
has great possibilities in that the _per- 
former can further confuse the audience 
by doing the drawings backward or up 
side down, to exhibit them in the correct 
position when completed. Of course, the 
pencil outlines should be so lightly made 
that they cannot be seen by the audience. 

Anyway, if you have not tried out 
the idea before, it will be interesting to 
have one of these chalk talks at your 


ing the few explanations necessary. next party or conversation class frolic. 
Mr. Berryman Aside from the 

sed large s ~ 
used large sheets suggestions this 
of paper on an : ; 
article may give 


easel, making the 
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you, you may find 
books on the sub- 
ject in your public 





drawings with a 
crayon or perhaps 
charcoal. I prefer 


the blackboard be- 
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library. 
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The 
Friendly 


Corner 


All that this world knows of living 
Lies in giving—and more giving; 
He who keeps, be sure he loses— 
Friendship grows by what it uses. 
—Alexander Maclean. 


EAR C. C. Members and _ all 
i) Friends of the Friendly Corner: 

Again the Friendly Corner must 
be given over, in part, to a family 
gathering, for September first marks the 
breaking up.of old Correspondence Club 
groups and the launching of new ones. 
With one breath we say “Goodbye” and 
with the next “Hello.” All Friendly 
Corner readers will surely pardon any 
seeming exclusiveness on our part, even 
though the Editor should frown and 
though Emily Post herself should tell us 
it is equivalent to whispering in public. 
All that we ask is the privilege of a 
brief C. C. council. 

First of all, we turn to salute the 
family captains who have led the march 
for eighteen months. How jauntily 
they have swung along, how authorita- 


tively they ‘have issued orders, how 
threateningly they have rattled their 
sabres—and how we admire them! They 





have planned the line of march, and 
following it has been great sport. Cap- 
tains, we salute you! 

Next we turn to the family Majors, 
our “Proxies.” Over every kind of 
road, through every kind of country they 
have marched along with us. Superior 
officers, those! Three cheers for our 
captains and proxies! 

Having duly saluted and cheered our 
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officers, we can now drop army terms, 
for, after all, it is the family tie that 
holds us together and we like family 
terms best. If any Friendly Corner 
reader, who is not a C. C. member, has 
doubts as to the fraternal feeling which 
exists in the Club, let him join and be 
convinced. 

Now let us take a look at the family 
members. In January, 1928, the C. C 
numbered one hundred and forty-eight. 
Seventy-nine new members have since 
joined, but thirty-four resigned, and 
death claimed four, so that today we 
number one hundred eighty-nine. 

Through sunshine and shadow we have 
progressed. Our club was founded te 
promote friendliness among the deaf- 
ened, and friendliness is nothing if not 
a sharing of joys and sorrow. Four 
times since January, 1928 (when we 
last reorganized) we have extended the 
warm hand of sympathy to the friends 
and relatives of those who have passed 
on. It seems only fitting to mention 
these one-time members here. 

Miss Anna Brodie of Mount Brydges, 
Canada, had been an exceptionally fine 
and greatly beloved teacher. The last 
years of her life were spent caring for 
her aged mother. Unfortunately for us, 
we did not know her long. 

Miss Anna L. Barstow of Philadel- 
phia was an efficient welfare worker. 
Having no near relatives, and being shy 
by disposition, she found in the C. C. 
the friend!iness she needed. All those 
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privileged to read her delightful descrip- 
tions of Philadelphia will understand 
how much the club has lost. 

Mr. George Gelwicks, another Penn- 
sylvanian, was a smiling, friendly man, 
who said ‘he could always find the piece 
of pork in a can of pork and beans. I 
never received a fetter from him that 
did not contain a laugh. 

Because the fourth club member to 
leave us was more widely known and 
had taken such a prominent part in local 
league work, I shall let a friend tell, in 
some detail, of his work. 


Mr. Charles Lee Holland, one of the lead- 
ing members of the Los Angeles League, and 
an indefatigable worker in behalf of the deaf- 
ened, died May 25th, 1929. 

Mr. Holland was a native of Texas and 
knew the life of the western plains thoroughly. 
He could tell many thrilling tales of his life 
as a cowboy and also of the cotton fields of 
the South. He was graduated from _ the 
Polytechnic College of Texas, and did post 
graduate work at Columbia and also Chautau- 
qua, New York. He later became Physical 
Director at his Alma Mater. After several 
years of this work he entered the insurance 
business. 

The past fourteen years he has lived in Los 
Angeles. His hearing had begun to fail by 
the time he came to California, and six years 
ago he took up lip-reading and heard for the 
first time of the League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. He joined at once and from that time 
on threw himself into all the activities of the 
various departments of the League. 

Mr. Holland served in many capacities in 
the Los Angeles League, as President of the 
Men’s Club, President of the Amigos Club, 
and on committees of all kinds; and when 
the Los Angeles League was incorporated, he 
was made the President of the Board of 
Directors. 

For years Mr. Holland was a subscriber to 
the Votta Review and distributed his copies 
through the public school classes; occasionally 
articles of his own have been published in our 
beloved magazine. One thousand copies of his 
“Do You Make it an Excuse?” were ordered 
by one of the prominent leagues and a copy 
enclosed with the regular league literature 
sent to inquirers. This article has also been 
used in the public school classes of Los 
Angeles because of its peculiarly strengthen- 
ing tone. 

Through the Volta Review, Mr. Holland 
became a member of the Friendly Lady’s 
Correspondence Groups, and in this way he 
has reached many people with problems 
similar to his own. At the time of his death, 
he was Captain of one of these groups—“The 
See-Ears.” 
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Mr. Holland died almost literally in the 
harness. His last service, locally, was as 
Director of Programs of the very sucessful 
National Hearing Week of the Los Angeles 
League. The demands upon him at this time 
were legion. He had been in poor health for 
several years but managed to keep at his work 
most of the time; he did not, however, have 
the reserve strength to meet the extra demands 
of the National Hearing Week. A _ cold 
fastened itself upon him and pneumonia re- 
sulted in his death a few days after the big 
reception to the new members of the League, 
at which he had presided so graciously. 

Because of his splendid work for 
others, it is planned to establish a me- 
morial fund in honor of Mr. Holland. 
There has been some talk of making a 
national appeal for this fund, but details 
have not yet been perfected. All friends 
who wish to contribute are requested to 
address Miss Marian J. Anderson, 5116 


Oakland St., Los Angeles, California. 


Turning now to face the future of 
our club, let us see what that future 
should hold. Our growth has not been 
rapid, but it has been sure. We have 
demonstrated that a correspondence ciub 
among the deafened fills a real need. 
We have reached several hundred peopie. 
Thousands are waiting to be reached. 
We have established friendly relations 
with leaders in foreign countries. We 
have a feeling that we are world citi- 
zens, not a little handful of isolated deaf- 
ened persons. 


‘For the first time in the history of 
Federation conferences our club work 
has been brought before the national 
body. People are interested. They want 
the C. C. to grow and reach some of 
the thousands of deafened persons who 
are still lonely because they are far from 
organizations and schools of lip-reading. 
Let us begin now on a period of ex- 
pansion. Several members have aiready 
worked wonders by writing letters about 
our club for the local newspapers. I 
should like to see more of you try your 
hands at that game. I have a supply of 
reprints telling about the C. C. If any- 
one wants some for distribution, let me 
know; or send names of prospective 
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members to me and I will send out the 
leaflets. Let’s grow! 

Perhaps some day we shall be an or- 
ganization so powerful that we can help 
to make possible some of the things we 
have talked about—summer camps, for 
instance. Every little while some one 
writes to me about his longing for such 
a place. On my desk right now is a 
letter from a young man asking where 
he can find such a place, and here is a 
ietter from a young lady telling how a 
group of five C. C. members arranged 
their own outing: 


Five of us went together to Lakeside—all 
“Enthusiasts.” We took the boat from Cleve- 
land early in the morning and arrived at Lake- 
side at about one o'clock. The trip on the 
water was beautiful. At Lakeside we all 
stayed at the same cottage—a rather large one. 
We were all on the second floor, but had sep- 
arate rooms and a screened-in porch for our 
own use. Evenings we played bridge on that 
porchh We met two more hard of hearing 
folks there and became friends at once. 

Lakeside is very much fike Chautauqua, 
N. Y. The first Saturday evening we were 
there the new Auditorium was opened. We 
attended church services at the auditorium 
on Sunday morning, and during the week they 
had very good movies. I think the place an 
ideal one for a camp for the hard of hearing. 
It is situated right on Lake Erie and one can 
enjoy bathing, boating, hikes, concerts, lec- 
tures, etc. I should have liked to stay all 
summer. 

The bonds of friendship that grow between 
us on these little trips are priceless. The 
sessions and luncheons at a convention take 
up so much time that there is little time left 
for personal chats, but when a few friends 
get together on a trip like this there is time 
to chat and learn of the experiences of others 
and the obstacles they have surmounted and 
the sorrows they have overcome; and it makes 
one stronger and more enthusiastic to row his 
boat and to help someone less fortunate to 
row his, too. 


There is more to be said about camps 
for the deafened, but other friends are 
waiting to have their say about other 
things. 

In July I talked about re-education 
of hearing and using to the fullest ex- 
tent what hearing ability we have. An 
enthusiastic friend agrees with me that 
we should do this and writes: 


You see from the letter heading that I am 
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in Hollywood, and I have seen one of the 
great spectacular sights of this country, for 
I have attended an open air concert at “The 
Bowl” where some twenty-five thousand seats 
were almost all filled by eager, interested, 
listening spectators. 

The twilight deepened as the great throng 
filed leisurely into the auditorium, the en- 
circling hills lost their gray-brown tone as 
black outlines took shape against the paling 
blue of the sunset sky. One by one the stars 
became visible and a chill crept into the air 
as heavy dew fell on, all objects, leaving a 
damp impress where it lay. Silvern search- 
light streams swept the sky as if attempting 
to rival the glory of the July moon. Of a 
sudden a diadem of illuminating electric lights 
burst forth in response to the turn of some 
invisible lever and the terraced seats became 
alive with colorful, expectant humanity. The 
time came for the musicians to take their 
places on the stage, and at last Signor Ber- 
nardino Molinari, with baton in hand, walked 
to the stand, ready to lead the great orchestra 
into an ecstasy of music. The electrical diadem 
surrounding the amphitheatre grew dim as 
the stage unfolded a scale of brilliant lights 
that revealed artists and instruments to the 
waiting audience. It was a stupendous sight. 

Signor Molinari raised his baton. I watched the 
rhythmic motion of arms, hands and swaying 
bodies; saw bows drawn across strings; drums 
beaten in paroxysms of fury; wind instruments 
held aloft to lend their tones; yet in spite of 
the aid of my earphone I heard absolutely 
nothing ! 

But come, follow me the next evening that 
a concert is being given in “The Bowl,” for 
I am there in spirit in very truth though not 
again in flesh, for once only need a deafened 
person go to visualize the details of a mighty 
picture; this I did as I heard the concert 
given on the following evening. Yes, actually 
heard, for my dream has come true—I actually 
hear the music given by the orchestra at “The 
Bowl” when the program is broadcast, yet not 
with the usual radio receiving earphone set, 
for I am deafened to too great a degree to 
have that give me any pleasure. My thrill 
is that I hear the music in all its cadence of 
beauty and richness by means of a wonderful 
new invention called “the radio vibra-tone” 
and brought forth just for us who are deaf- 
ened. 

Fortune has led me in a most kindly way 
to discover this delightful device. Have you 
heard of it? Have others in our friendly 
group heard of it? If not, I would help 
them to know of something that is to bring 
new joy to many of us. This, by the way, is 
the same device that was spoken of in The 
Guilder last spring. Its birthplace is here in 
Los Angeles, and after a call at the office 
and a personal interview with Mr. Phipps, the 
inventor, I simply had to have one. 

It is different from anything that you 
have ever seen, I am sure, and rather hard to 
describe. It is small, cylindrical in shape, and 
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weighs about eight ounces. It reminds one of 
the old-fashioned music boxes we played with 
in “the gay nineties,” with a tone-arm stand- 
ing up from its surface instead of the handle 
we used to turn. One holds it comfortably in 
the hand, places the tone-arm on some part 
of the bony structure of the head near the 
ear or on the teeth, and one hears—by bone 
conduction. It relieves the nerve strain of 
trying to hear through ear-phones. The 
greatest wonder of the instrument, it seems 
to me, is that it brings sound within our 
reach, one no longer jhas to strain to listen, 
for with it one can hear. All that is necessary 
is to pay attention to what one hears in order 
to thoroughly understand it; and this very 
act trains and quickens our mentality and so 
reeducates our hearing. Many of us know 
we can hear perfectly well if the sounds are 
cnly brought within our reach. It is such a 
delightful experience to hear the spoken words 
and the music from the radio easily without 
nerve strain. In my enthusiasm over the de- 
vice I am getting ahead of my story! 

Picture to yourself a charmingly equipped 
California bungalow. Do you know what they 
are like? They seem to embody every com- 
fort and necessity, combining both art and 
refinement. Many of them have radios, and 
ours is furnished with one, so I am happy in 
a new degree since I have found the “radio 
vibra-tone.” Here I am stretched out at full 
length in a comfortable chair. The radio is 
tuned to catch the broadcast tonight coming 
direct from “The Bowl’; my vibra-tone is 
connected in readiness and I wait for the ap- 
pointed hour, picturing the huge throng as I 
have seen it. Now I catch the roar of the 
voices of the vast waiting multitude as_ the 
microphone is swung toward the audience, 
then the vcice of the announcer, giving in 
clear diction an outline of the symbolism of 
the music that we may all the better under- 
stand and appreciate it. When the music 
begins it will come in clear, sweet, perfectly 
balanced, harmonious sounds; music in very 
truth. I can hardly believe it possible that I 
can hear so well. It is as if I had found a 
magic key that unlocks a door leading me into 
a world of normal sound. I am thrilled in- 
deed. I am happy! So happy that I would 
share it all with you, for it seems to me that 
all our deafened ones must be informed of this 
possibility awaiting their individual trial. 

But hark,—Signor Molinari is announced. 
He raises his batcn. The glorious strains of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony begin. Thanks 
to my beautiful vibra-tone, I hear it. 


Please remember that, in publishing 
letters about any kind of device used, 
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we make no recommendations. Time and 
experience must decide the value of all 
new inventions. Another friend who 
has been using the audotor for months 
writes that her hearing is greatly im- 
proved and that she retains all she has 
gained; yet I happen to know of some 
who have not been benefited by treat- 
ments with this device, and so it goes. 
It is all right to pool our experiences so 
long as we are careful not to mislead. 

I have many, many other letters to 
share with you, but if I crowded them 
all in, the Friendly Corner would look 
like an old-fashioned what-not. Since 
we cannot meet again till November (the 
October Votta Review will contain the 
Conference Proceedings), I'll just give 
you a glimpse of the C. C. luncheon at 
the Zone Four Conference in San 
Francisco in July: 


THE FAR WEST C. C. JAMBOREE 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the Far West C. C. night this year 

In San Francisco on July five. 

It’s almost a wonder we're still alive 
After that famous Jamboree 

When twenty members of our C. C. 
Blindly following Glad and Peg 

Lifted a foot and shook a leg; 

Down Post Street and Grant, and down 
Through the wilds of Chinatown. 

Past shops and windows of strange display, 
Weird smells and sights of far Cathay; 
Gay brocade and dried shark fins, 

Pig tails and rats and carved jade pins, 
Orange Pekoe and jasmine tea, 

To the Chop Suey house of the Jamboree. 
And what did we eat? Yes, ask me what. 
Tong Keung and preserved Kum Kwat, 
Foods mysterious, strange, and gooey, 

Cho Goo Gong and Gai Chop Suey, 
Chow Mein and Chow Ling Fan. 

And Betty MacKay of the C. C. clan 
Was given two little carved white mice. 
And the elegant favors, useful and nice, 
Were Chinese backscratchers of ivory, 

To add to the fun and hilarity. 

And THAT was our C. C. 


Far West 
Wild West 
JAMBOREE!!! 
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Vocabulary and Dictation Books 


By EvizapetH RussELL Hecror 


FTER the summer vacation a 
A cera amount of drill work and 

review is always necessary, but 
if there is too much repetition of lip- 
reading words and phrases, class inter- 
est will lag. To avoid this my pupils 
have kept notebooks, which we all 
Vocabulary Books. Into these we put all 
the new words so the pupils will have 
them for reference, just as hearing chil- 
dren refer to dictionaries. 

A pupil naturally takes pride in what 
he makes for himself, and books made 
by the pupils mean much more to 
them than those made by the teachers. 
I have found that this work also en- 
courages better hand writing. The fol- 
lowing plan is generally used for pupils 
who have been in school one or two 
years. First, the pages of the book are 
numbered, then an index is made on the 
first page. On this we put: 


Whe? ics Page 2 
Wheel... nn ceten tain Page 7 
TES secs ceeds ntgetiacedes Page 12 
i ee eee Se Page 17 
What did—do?.............. Page 22 
How. many?.................. Page 27 
Wheat coter?............02.., Page 32 
Prepositions..............-.---- Page 37 
FI sina sincittinines Page 42 
i TERE LEC a er Page 47 
Expressions.......,......... ...Page 52 


At the end of each week we go over 
our Vocabulary Books and under each 
item we list the new words learned dur- 
ing that week. It is surprising to see 
how eager and anxious the pupils are to 
add to their lists. They love to see them 
grow longer and they enjoy them so 
much, as every word put into these 
books is one they really know. They 
make good study books. Often when a 
pupil has finished a lesson he takes out 
his Vocabulary Book and enjoys reading 


it. Occasionally he thinks of some one 
whose name is not listed. Perhaps it is 
a friend or relative from whom he has 
recently received a letter. Immediately 
he asks if he may write that name in 
this precious book. 

Another note book which my pupils 
keep is what we call a Dictation and 
Language Book. Into this we write 
about ten sentences containing new verbs 
learned and which are given in lip-read- 
ing dictation. Beginning with the sim- 
plest sentences (this is for first-grade 
pupils) we have: A boy bowed. A girl 
bowed. A man bowed. A baby bowed. 
A woman bowed. We soon use transi- 
tive verbs and then the longer sentences 
with prepositions. The pupils notice that 
the sentences are growing in length and 
they are proud that their books are 
getting filled up. They look ahead at 
the pages and wonder if they will be 
smart enough to have them all filled be- 
fore going home. 

Once each week, generally on Friday, 
we write all the news which we have 
had during the week. How the pupils 
enjoy living again these events! They 
read and reread about “Our Walk,” 
“Our Trip to the Zoo,” and they are 
as happy in reading about the bears and 
the monkeys as if they were seeing them 
again. Can’t you picture each and every 
child during vacation time reading about 
these little events, which are expressed 
in their own language and in their hand- 
writing? For this reason alone is it not 
worth while to make these books? Then, 
too, they are a help to the next teacher 
who falls heir to the class, for after a 
few glances at each book she has a fair- 
ly good idea of what kind of work each 
pupil will do for her, as the appearance 
of the book made bv the child generally 
tells the tale. 
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A Promotion for Superintendent Cloud 


T proeres who have followed the duties will not meet with difficulty of 




















progress of the recent Summer this kind. The best wishes of educators 

School of the American Associa- of the deaf will go with him. 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf will be especially interested 
in an announcement concerning its di- 
rector, Mr. D. T. Cloud. Mr. Cloud, 
who has been for several years the Su- 
perintendent of the Kansas School for 
the Deaf, and who was previously Su- 
perintendent of the Arkansas School, 
has accepted the position of Managing 
Officer of the Illinois School. (That is 
the title Illinois uses for its super- 
intendent. ) 

Mr. Cloud is succeeding Colonel 
Frank D. Whipp, who has been trans- 
ferred to another department of State 
work, after only a few years of service 
at the School for the Deaf, where he is 
said to have made definite improve- 





ments. 
Politics has sometimes played an un- 
fortunate st me er rte age = DANIEL T. CLOUD 
allen earnest y. ope 5 at : ~e young The newly appointed Managing Officer of the 
man who is just assuming his new Illinois School for the Deaf 





Silhouettes of the Seasons 


VERY primary teacher of the deaf will welcome the charming silhouettes of — 
E the seasons which appear on the following pages. By using two copies of 

the Volta Review, they may be detached and mounted for classroom pleas- 
ure and profit. 








They have been adapted for this purpose, from drawings by Miss Isabel 
Bacheler, by a teacher in the Ohio School for the Deaf who modestly withholds 
her name. Miss Bacheler has graciously consented to their use, for which we 
thank her warmly on behalf of our teacher friends. The drawings originally 
appeared in John Martin’s Book, whose editor has also kindly consented to their 
republication. 








The verses were written by the reticent member of the Ohio School faculty, 
whose pupils have enjoyed them.—Editor. 
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SPRING 
When kites are in the air, 
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And marbles on the ground, 
Wee folks are out to meet the spring 


On every grassy mound. 
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From a drawing by Isabel Bacheler 
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From a drawing by Isabel Bacheler 


SUMMER 


When lesson days are done, 

And even play’s a bore, 

Lads loaf ’neath sultry summer skies, 
While clouds float idly o’er. 
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— From a drawing by Isabel Bacheler 


AUTUMN 


When nuts hang ripe on trees, 
And fruits are soft and sweet, 
Fall hints to every boy and girl 
Of joys they soon will meet. 
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- cae settee 
From a drawing by Isabel Bacheler 
WINTER 


When skates are on the pond, 
And sleds are on the hill, 
Brave men of over seven years 
Can scoff at winter’s chill. 
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- Four Articles for Teachers 


from the 


Maryland School for the Deaf 























Notes on Maryland School Work 


By Mary D. Cason 


HIS year we have a special or 
| proaram teacher. She does speech 

work, correction work, special lip- 
reading, individually and in groups, and 
some coaching of pupils who are falling 
behind in the regular school work. This 
teacher takes Harry, who is totally deaf, 
for 30 minutes a day for a month. His 
tone is poor and he has little volume. 
He is fast acquiring a feeling of in- 
feriority because he is conscious that his 
speech is very poor. His mother says 
he is timid about talking at home. The 
special teacher confers with his regular 
teacher and thereafter they both work 
together to help Harry overcome his 
speech difficulties, his shyness about 
talking, and to give him more confidence 
before the rest of the class. 

The special teacher also helps with 
the children who have recently become 
totally deaf. She gives them the ele- 
ment charts, the fundamental speech 
principles and drills that are vital in 
keeping up their speech and in acquiring 
new speeech. 

We are making an effort in the Mary- 
land School to prevent the tragedy of 
failure—for it is a tragedy in the life of 
the child. Our educational methods should 
be more nearly adapted to meet the 
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needs of each child. Where school work 
does not provide sufficiently varied con- 
ditions for successful achievement for 
each child, some substitute should be 
supplied. Dr. V. V. Anderson, former- 
ly of the staff of the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, said, “The 
greatest thing education can offer the 
child is a rich variety of tasks and then 
the fixation of habits that induce satis- 
faction and pleasure in the effective 
performance of such tasks.” He does 
not approve of the school’s “wild rush 
to get the child from grade to grade.” 


A teacher sometimes unconsciously 
encourages failure by her attitude toward 
a child. She is critical instead of being 
encouraging. She represses the child 
instead of helping him to express. The 
sensitive child shrinks, feels inferior and 
becomes silent. The special teacher helps 
here. Bessie in the third grade does 
poor language work. She is a good 
worker, but does not think as fast as the 
rest of the class. She has fair speech, 
but is a poor lip-reader. The special 
teacher gives extra help in every phase 
of language work that Bessie is strug- 
gling with, and in lip-reading, so that 
in five or six weeks Bessie takes her 
right place in the class with restored 
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confidence. An opportunity for success 
has been given her and a foundation 
for failure in her school life is prevented. 

To scold for failure a child who has 
made a good effort is a poor way to 
meet the situation. We must search for 
the cause of the failure just as the sur- 
geon searches for the cause of the 
disease. Carlyle said, “There lies in 
the centre of each man’s life a longing 
and love for the good and pure.” In 
all the years of my teaching, I have 
found that there lies at the centre of 
each deaf child’s life a longing to suc- 
ceed and to grow. 

We are trying to replace individual 
competition in some of the classes by 
group work. This group spirit has 
long been active in sports and out-door 
activities of school life, of course. <A 
class is divided into two parts—teams 
they are called. A captain is chosen 
for each team for one week. A daily 
score is kept for each side, and this is 
added up at the end of the week. This 
method develops responsibility. The 
child feels responsible not only for him- 
self, but for his team. It arouses and 
wakens the lazy child. It adds interest 
to the recitation and takes away monot- 
ony from necessary drills. The am- 
bitious members have no patience with 
those who shirk and bring defeat to the 
whole team. The spirit of co-operation 
takes the place of individual competition. 
The teacher does not have to plead for 
interest and attention. These qualities 
come of themselves; for if the captain 
of one team misses, the question goes to 
the captain of the other team. If this 
captain answers correctly, he scores and 
he also gets the next question which, 
if answered correctly, gives him another 
point, thereby giving him two points; 
whereas his opponent’s score is zero. In 
this way, the pupils are eager for the 
opportunity to recite. The individual 
score, as well as the class score, is kept, 
so the shirker is marked by all. The 
spirit of true sportsmanship and fairness 
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must govern the team at all times, with 
the teacher acting as judge; it must not 
descend into an orgy of competition 
between two sides. This method can 
be used in many oral recitations. It is 
best not to make this sort of exercise 
too long—from 15 to 20 minutes is a 
good period. The length of time de- 
pends on the grade, the time of day, the 
subject, the quality of the class, the 
teacher, and other conditions. 

In order to put on the pupils the re- 
sponsibility for lip-reading and_ speech, 
and for improvement in both of these, 
we hoid a number of contests between 
the classes. The contestants in speech 
are rated for accuracy and intelligibility. 
In the accuracy contest special faults are 
checked, as wrong positions, faulty com- 
binations, poor vowel quality, wrong 
accent, etc. 

In the intelligibility contest the pupil 
reads to the teacher, the supervising 
teacher or a visitor—some one who is 
entirely unfamiliar with the sentences. 
He is graded on how much of the sen- 
tence is understood by the listener, who, 
of course, does not look at the face of 
the speaker. As the school year grows 
older the contests are made more diffi- 
cult. At first they are fairly simple in 
order to give all a chance to make a 
good grade and thereby to encuurage 
and stimulate to further effort. 

These contests develop the co-opera- 
tive group spirit within the classes— 
on the day before a contest the am- 
bitious pupils often coach the careless, 
indifferent ones. The spirit of indi- 
vidual competition is entirely removed. 
This is valuable training, for “no man 
liveth unto himself.” We live in 
groups and we ought to learn to work 
in groups. 

In our new school building we have 
ample slate room in the classrooms and 
we ask the teachers to see that the 
pupils do a great deal of written work 
on the slates. Work on the slates en- 
ables the pupils to check their own work, 
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to note their mistakes, and to compare 
their own work with the work of others. 
Original language becomes more inter- 
esting, for this method enables the pu- 
pils to read each other’s work. It ren- 
ders more interesting the necessary drills 
on points that present special difficul- 
ties. It also shows the improvement 
that each child makes. This is noted, 
of course, by the pupil himself and by 
the whole class. The deaf child’s ears 
are not offended by bad grammar—one 
must help him to visualize good English. 
But this exercise will amount to naught 
unless there are interest, alertness, and 
a desire for improvement on the part 
of the class and unless the teacher be re- 
sourceful, definite in her aims and highly 
conscientious in her desire to help the 
pupils. 

For a large amount of slate work an 
abundance of light in the room is im- 
perative. A fair guide is for the actual 
window area to equal one-third of the 
floor space. This rule obtains in our 
new academic building. 

The intermediate grades play a game 
which is called geography facts and his- 
tory facts. Sentences taken from the 
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topics given on these subjects are writ- 
ten on cards, as: 

Farming, dairying and fishing are im- 
portant industries in Maryland. 

Early morning trains and trucks carry 
milk to Washington and Baltimore. 

More oysters are taken from _ the 
Chesapeake Bay than from any other 
place in the world. 

Lord Baltimore, twenty noblemen and 
300 men landed at St. Mary’s, Mary- 
land, in the spring of 1634. 

They cut down a tree and made a 
cross. Then they knelt down and 
thanked God for a safe voyage. 

Francis Scott Key, who wrote the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” is buried in 
Frederick, etc. 

The teacher, or the pupil who often 
takes the place of the teacher, hold all 
the cards. She reads a fact to the class 
and allows the pupils in turn to tell what 
she said. The pupil who understands 
what has been read and repeats the sen- 
tence, gets the card, but if his language 
is “mixed” or his speech unintelligible 
or poor, he forfeits the right to hold 
the card. The pupil who holds the most 
cards at the end of the period wins the 
game. 








Officers of the Battalion, Maryland School for the Deaf 








Primary and Intermediate Rhythm 


By Marcaret S. Kent 


HYTHM is begun the first year 
R the children enter the Maryland 

School for the Deaf, and is con- 
tinued throughout their scholastic career. 
A twenty-minute period is devoted daily 
to this subject. By having it every day, 
especially with beginners, a _ natural 
rhythmic response is developed which 
lays the foundation for intermediate and 
advanced work. 

A Knabe concert grand piano is used 
in our school for all rhythm classes. It 
is on a wooden platform or stage which 
affords an appropriate setting for drills 
and dances and which is an excellent con- 
ductor of vibration when the children 
are away from the piano. Two classes 
consisting of about twenty children have 
rhythm together. An added interest is 
aroused among the children when the 
group is not too small. Placement at 
the piano is an important factor which is 
often overlooked. Some regard for the 
size of the children should be made, but 
it is essential that those with some hear- 
ing should be near the front, so that 
they can hear the piano if possible, and 
that those who are totally deaf should be 
at the back where the vibrations of the 
strings are greater and more readily 
felt. The teachers of the respective 
classes conduct the rhythm period, one 
directing and the other playing the 
piano. We have been fortunate in al- 
ways having an adequate number of 
teachers to play the piano. 

The work done with a beginning class 
may be divided into four phases, vibra- 
tion, pitch, time, and vocal exercises. 
Later rhythmic drills and dances are 
included in the work of the upper pri- 
mary grades. It is interesting to watch 
the expression of a totally deaf child’s 
face when, for the first time, he perceives 


the vibration of the piano under his fin- 
ger-tips. Simple exercises along this 
line are developed. For one of the first 
of these the pupils close their eyes while 
the teacher at the piano plays some heavy 
music, and open their eyes when she 
stops. Another vibration exercise is 
counting chords played in the bass, 
Later the children are able to feel less 
pronounced vibrations from _ chords 
played lightly or in the treble. As a 
variation of these exercises a child is 
asked to come to the keyboard and imi- 
tate what he has felt. 

Pitch at first is acquired by imitation 
because at this early stage often the chil- 
dren cannot articulate. High and low 
are written in appropriate positions on 
the slate and the children are asked to 
point to the word corresponding to the 
chord that has been played on the piano. 
Low is introduced first and then high. 
The vowels ar for low and oo for high 
are used. Combinations are developed 
to the extent that the children can 
recognize whether ar-oo-ar, or 0o0-ar-00 
has been played. 

Time is a very interesting as well as 
important part of the rhythm work. 
From simple recognition and interpreta- 
tion of time we finally develop drills 
and dances. The children first learn to 
recognize 2/4 time, then 3/4, 4/4, and 
6/8 time. They clap their hands, ac- 
centing the first beat of each measure 
and then speak, ONE two, ONE two, 
etc. The others are developed in a 
similar manner. Interpretation includes 
vibration as well as time exercises. 
Walking to slow music and running to 
rapid music are vibration exercises. 
Then the children hop to 2/4 time, waltz 
to 3/4, and march to 4/4. The heel 
and toe polka affords a pleasant variation 
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of 4/4 time. Very attractive exercises 
can be developed for this phase of the 
work, and the children enjoy them 
thoroughly. 

The vocal work begins with pitch by 
saying ar and oo, and is continued tn 
time by counting, and is really developed 
in accent. Consonant and vowel combi- 
nations are put to music and the accent 
is placed in various positions, on the 
first, second, third, or fourth syllable. 
Words of two syllables are spoken to 
accented chords played on the piano. 
Mother, father, baby are among the first 
words used. Attractive rhymes are made 
from these words also. Then phrasing is 
developed, so that the children will give 
the proper accent to words and phrases 
in order that their speech may be more 
intelligible. The songs taught in the pri- 
mary grades are mostly Mother Goose 
Nursery Rhymes. Simple drills and 
dances are taught to the upper primary 
classes. “Physical Training for the Ele- 
mentary School, Gymnastics, Games, and 
Rhythmic Plays” by Lydia Clark, pub- 
lished by Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 
New York, has proven an_ excellent 
source for material of this kind. 

A percussion orchestra has lately been 
included in our primary rhythm work. A 
snare drum, triangles, tambourines, jun- 
gle sticks, rhythm sticks, sleigh bells, 
castanets, and a wood-block are used. 
Shubert’s melodies, and _— especially 
“March Militaire,’ are particularly 
adaptable for this work. An attractive 
book called “The Shubert Band-Book,” 
by Adnes Diller and Kate Stearns Page, 
published by Theodore Presser Co., 
Philadelphia, is very useful in develop- 
ing a percussion orchestra. This en- 
semble work gives excellent drill in 
direct attack and precision which are 
essential for good rhythm. 

Intermediate rhythm consists of songs, 
drills and dances. Familiar songs which 
have a marked rhythm are used. 
“America”, “My Bonnie”, “Comin’ 
Through the Rye”, “Good Night Ladies”, 
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and “Onward, Christian Soldiers”, are 
some of the songs that are always in- 
cluded in the repertoire. Being Mary- 
landers, we sing “Maryland, My Mary- 
land”. Miss Mary D. Cason, our 
teacher-in-charge, has written words to 
this tune so that it has also become our 
school song. The articulation of a new 
song is prepared in the classroom ‘be- 
fore anything is attempted at the piano. 
When the rhythm is irregular, the chil- 
dren are first taught to clap it and then 
say “Pum” for each syllable of the 
song. After all the irregularities are 
mastered very little difficulty is found 
in putting the words to the music. The 
children learn to recognize all the songs 
they know by feeling the vibration on 
the piano. 

Ball, wand, and flag drills are taught 
to the children of the intermediate 
grades. The dances are chiefly folk- 
dances. The purpose of these dances 
is to develop poise and grace in the 
children at an age when they are so 
noticeably lacking. This is doubly im- 
portant for a deaf child, because of the 
deficiency in the inner ear which does 
not give proper balance in some cases. 
Some of the books used for this work 
are, “Folk Dances from Old Home- 
lands” by Elizabeth Burchenal, pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc., New York; 
“Dances, Drills and Story-Plays for 
Every Day and Holidays” by Nina B. 
Lamkin, published by T. S. Denison and 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; “Newman Album of 
Classical Dances” by Albert W. New- 
man, published by Theodore Presser 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

By distributing the work among the 
teachers of the respective classes, rhythm 
is closely correlated with classroom 
work. Value of rhythmic training is 
rapidly being accepted by the authorities 
of the various schools, and we have a 
right to predict that eventually all 
schools will have adopted rhythmic 
training as an essential part of every 
deaf child’s education. 
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HYTHM is associated with 
R everything we hear, see or do. 

We know that rhythm, as sound, 
is attractive to hearing children; so is 
rhythm, as touch, equally attractive to 
deaf children. 

Some schools for the deaf do not 
have rhythm for the children of the ad- 
vanced grades. The older children 
should certainly be taught to sing as 
well as the younger ones. When you 
are interested in this work and really 
work at it, you are more fully impressed 
with its advantages. 

The class I have charge of is com- 
posed of both totally deaf and hard of 
hearing children. There are between 
twenty-five and thirty who assemble at 
one time around a_ full-sized concert 
grand piano. 

A teacher of rhythm should certainly 
have an understanding and appreciation 
of music. She must have a_ natural 
sense of rhythm, or she can not put 
“pep” and enthusiasm into singing. If 
the teacher lacks these qualities, surely 
not much can be expected from the chil- 
dren. Even the children who have the 
poorest voices thoroughly enjoy singing 
and are often distressed when they are 
not included in the rhythm classes. 

To show that it really helps the child, 
I want to speak of one girl. She is 
good looking, well dressed and is past 
the age of eighteen, but has the mind of 
a backward child of perhaps eight years 
of age. She has home surroundings of 
the best type and I know that young 
people gather at her home. If she gets 
the words of the song through the ear 
(she cannot read), she enters into the 
It is quite 


singing with heart and soul. 


Advanced Rhythm 
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amusing sometimes to watch the pleased 
expression on her face. She has often 
told me that she sings with her sisters 
and their friends at home, and some of 
the songs are the same we sing in 
rhythm ciass. Outside of school she 
sings with some of her chums and thinks 
she is helping them. She lacks so much 
in mentality, yet in this one way she can 
enter into a little pleasure with other 
people and is happy. Not only is happy, 
but has been benefited. 

A hard of hearing girl came to me 
and asked if I would give the class such 
and such a song. I inquired where she 
had heard it and she told me a new girl, 
who had just entered our school, had 
taught it to her. She said she was so 
anxious to teach it to her friends at 
home. 

A Boy Scout asked me if I would 
give them “Ham and Eggs,” a_ song 
which he had learned in a Scout meet- 
ing down town. We learned it, and it 
became one of the most popular songs 
with the girls as well as the boys. Some 
of their suggestions I, of course, pass 
by, but am glad when they bring a 
favorite song or hymn and want to sing 
it. Surely the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing Boy Scouts can enter into the sing- 
ing at Scout meetings, at camp, etc., with 
the hearing boys quite readily and 
naturally. They would surely have felt 
“out of place” if they had never been 
taught to sing, on a small scale; at least 
it certainly brings them nearer to hear- 
ing people, and above all, it makes them 
happy to think they are doing the same 
as the hearing Boy Scouts. 

Rhythm helps pupils in quick reading. 
The new song is written on a large 
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slate and they read it off from day to 
day until they know it. I try to select 
songs and hymns which have catchy or 
familiar tunes, so that the words can 
be understood and enjoyed better by 
hearing people. 

I think a different teacher for each 
class of rhythm is better than one teacher 
in charge of all classes. It is beneficial 
to both the teachers and pupils. I have 
been very fortunate in having a teacher 
who is talented in music to play for my 
class; that has a great deal to do with 
success in rhythm. 

Hard of hearing children are encour- 
aged to enter the Maryland School. 
They fail to get what they need in the 
public schools, due to the loss of hear- 
ing. Their struggles to keep up are 
soon encountered. Pupils vary as much 
in characteristics as do adults. They 
are easily discouraged if they keep fall- 
ing behind in the public schools. Of 
course they will make little progress. 
Their parents then look for help else- 
where. The hard of hearing children 
find out for themselves that they need 
special help which they can get in a 
for the deaf, if not otherwise 
In turn, they help the totally 
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deaf children by bringing them expres- 
sions, etc., which are used by hearing 
persons. 

The class thas this year practiced 
more than fifty songs. A _ popularity 
contest was held and showed the favor- 
ite songs from the miscellaneous list to 
be as follows: 


My Wild Irish Rose. 

Voices of the Woods (Tune—Melody 
in F). 

The Bells of St. Mary’s. 

Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. 

It Isn’t Any Trouble. 

Of the eight Christmas songs, the 
following were the most popular : 

Joy to the World. 

Silent Night! Holy Night! 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. 

O Little Town of Bethlehem. 

Angels from the Realms of Glory. 

Of ten hymns, the pupils selected as 
their favorites: 

Brighten the Corner. 

Onward, Christian Soldiers. 

Faith of Our Fathers. 

Come, Thou Almighty King. 

Day is Dying in the West. 











Social Life of the Maryland Pupils 


By Cora M. 


UGENE FIELD used to say that 
kK all he wanted for entertainment 

was “an orange and a few kind 
words.” 

Youth nowadays, certainly, requires 
rather more than did Mr. Field for 
pleasure and amusement. 

I suppose most schools for the deaf 
furnish, in the main, similar diversions 
for the social life of their pupils. I 
shall mention those of the Maryland 
School. 

The first recreational event of the 
school year is “The Great Frederick 
Fair,” which all but the least little ones 
attend, and thoroughly enjoy. 

Next come the MHallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving parties, and the Christmas 
tree festivities just before the hegira 
home for the holidays. A unique and 
pleasing feature of the Christmas cele- 
bration is the annual gift of a box of 
fine candy to each child and teacher 
from the President of the Board, Mr. 
John K. Shaw. 

It was once said that R. L. S. were 
the most beloved initials in English 
literature. It might be said with equal 
truth that J. K. S. are beloved initials 
in the Maryland School. 

There are the weekly meetings of the 
Ely Literary Society with their debates 
and stories; chapel services six days 
out of the seven; several plays each 
winter, in which the older pupils take 
part under the competent direction of 
Miss McAndrew, who makes each play 
an unqualified success. 

The evenings thus spent by the 
pupils, we feel, make for mental stimu- 
lus and character building, as well as 
for their pleasure. 

The physical stimulus of the pupils 


WHITCHER 


is derived fron? baseball and soccer ball 
in the spring for the boys, and basket 
ball for both boys and girls in its season; 
a number of games being played, an- 
nually, with local teams. 

There is, also, the track and field 
meet for which the boys are practising 
with more than usual enthusiasm this 
year, owing to their new cinder track. 
Our girls compete for prizes in the 
athletic tests given for the county public 
schools, and commonly return with their 
share of the medals. 

The party on Washington’s birthday, 
the Egg Hunt Easter. Monday on the 
lawn, followed by a party in_ the 
evening, bring the school year around to 
the time of the banquets given by 
Superintendent and Mrs. Bjorlee to the 
basketball teams and to the Senior Class. 
And then Commencement. 

The Junior Red Cross, with its aim 
of world-wide friendliness and its health 
slogans, is an increasing part of the 
school life. Portfolios have been ex- 
changed with schools of foreign coun- 
tries, thereby adding greatly to the in- 
terest of the pupils in geography. 

The boys thave military training in a 
modified form—the velvet glove rather 
than the mailed fist. The military in- 
structor, in accordance with the policy 
of the school, treats the boys justly and 
in a kindly, patient fashion. He is no 
martinet. The boys do not consider the 
daily drill and setting-up exercises a 
hardship; a diversion rather. These 
drills take no time from either the regu- 
lar literary or the industrial work of 
the school, for they are given during 


the half-hour recess period. Some 
minutes of setting-up exercises—out- 
doors in mild weather—precede the 
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morning and evening meals each day. 

To digress, the pupils all have a little 
junch at recess, apples or freshly baked 
cookies. This lunch helps materially in 
the staying power of the pupil during 
the morning, making it easy for him 
to work without fatigue until dinner- 
time. Where no lunch is furnished I 
have found that the children have little 
vim during the last half-hour of the 
forenoon. 

Returning to the subject of military 
training. Some educators think it must 
have a “Prussianizing” effect. If that 
is true elsewhere, this school is certainly 
a triumphant exception. Military train- 
ing in the Maryland School has incul- 
cated respect for, as well as obedience 
to, superiors. It has helped the boys 
toward health and manliness, taught 
self-government—all valuable acquisi- 
tions, we must agree. Little punishment 
is found necessary. 

Teachers who have known the school 
both before and after taking military 
training, emphatically favor the present 
method. They say it has vastly im- 
proved the discipline in the schoolroom. 
We read that the reason so many hear- 
ing boys seem criminally minded is that 
they have not received the training and 
discipline necessary for moral stability. 
I wonder if military training might not 
supply this need! 

Our group of Camp Fire Girls occa- 
sionally give a demonstration of their 
work, and such occasions are .always 
interesting. 

The girls would tell you that their 
Camp Fire activities yield them pleasant 
recreation; that the C. F. G. is a soctety 
they all look forward to joining as they 


reach the requirements of membership. . 


The Camp Fire Girls are learning worth- 
while things in reference to _ health, 
labor, obedience, patriotism, and general 
efficiency in their meetings and _ hikes, 
and all in a new and pleasing manner. 
The girls pronounce it great fun. And 
does not the psychologist claim that what 
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is learned happily makes the deepest and 
most lasting impression? 

The Camp Fire work sometimes dis- 
covers in a girl an unsuspected flair for 
leadership. 

A good Camp Fire Girl learns her 
lessons and gives cheerful obedience to 
officer and teacher. Therefore, the C. F. 
G. organization is hailed as an aid in 
school discipline, as well as a joy in 
the girl’s life. Miss Kent, the Guardian, 
has proved here, as has been proven in 
some other schools, that membership in 
Camp Fire groups need not be limited 
to hearing girls, but may be a success- 
ful and pleasure-giving project for deaf 
girls as well. 

The larger lads of the school are Boy 
Scouts. Their meetings are often at- 
tended by the Scout Executive, and al- 
ways, I believe, by the Superintendent 
of the School, whose intelligent super- 
vision keeps the interest of the boys 
normal and sustained. 

Several boys have secured a number 
of merit badges, working up preparation 
for their tests in odd moments. Some 
of these coveted rewards are given for 
a knowledge of nature—birds, trees, wild 
flowers, etc. A ready interest in these 
subjects is thus developed, and is very 
gratifying to the teacher. 

A boy in my class has learned the 
names of many Maryland wild flowers 
and pressed some specimens. Other 
boys borrow my map of the stars and 
go out star-gazing for a while after 
study hour. The boys are likewise inter- 
ested in learning the names of birds seen 
in the school grounds, or on_ their 
tramps in the country. They notice 
which fruit trees blossom first in the 
spring, and admire all trees sufficiently 
to inquire the name of one that is not 
familiar to them. 

Boys seem to pass through a stage 
when to be destructive is a delight. The 
pleasant tasks of the Boy Scout turn 
this destructive tendency into another 
channel. A youngster likes to show his 
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power and test his physical strength 
with others. This urge is also satisfied, 


harmlessly, by the varied interests of 


the Boy Scout. 

The time has been when a group of 
boys together might prove dangerous— 
like some chemical combinations. No- 
body could rightly conjecture what mis- 
chief they might perpetrate next. This 
mischievous propensity may have been a 
reaction monotony. The Boy 
Scout seems to have no monotonous 
moments. 


from 


There comes to mind a city boy who 
came to the school some months ago, a 
bright, well-meaning lad of excellent 
family, but whose education had included 
neither military drill nor Boy Scout 
training. He was a problem to his par- 
ents. Since coming here his improve- 
ment in health, poise, general conduct, 
and good manners has been marked. He 
is also a happier boy than formerly. 

The Boy Scouts of the Maryland 
School are fortunate in having Baker 
Camp, five miles away, as a resort for 
occasional week-ends. The Scouts come 
back from camping with their lungs full 
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of fresh air and their minds full of 
glowing experiences. These frolics im 


the woods are, possibly, as inspiring to 
the Boy Scouts as was the shed with its 
persevering spider to Robert Bruce, 
though the Scouts’ quickened energies 
lead only to the kingdom of physical 
well-being and mental harmony. 

Our Boy Scouts acquire skilful hands 
by dealing with tangible things. Learn- 
ing to tie various kinds of knots is one 
way by which this result is accomplished. 
The Boy Scout movement achieves what 
Harry Emerson Fosdick calls “an in- 
ward release” of the personality and, 
he says, “no cramped or smothered life 
is happy.” The Boy Scout learns to 
be helpful and resourceful; to  co- 
operate. He tends unconsciously to 
adjust “internal to external conditions” 
which is Herbert Spencer’s definition of 
life. 

The pupils of the Maryland School, 
I feel sure, do not need to imitate Nero, 
who offered a rich reward to anyone 
who would invent a new pleasure. Nero 
knew nothing of the wholesome pleas- 
ures of Camp Fire Girls and _ Boy 
Scouts. 





M.S.S.D. Boy Scouts on White House Lawn 
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Teacher Training 


By Frank B. PeEarson 


Reprinted from the Journal of Education 


ERE we must go with wary 

step and with velvet tread for 

some, perhaps many, of those 
who are concerned with the work o 
training teachers are confident that they 
know what to do and how to do it and, 
also, that they know “what it is all 
about.” Conceding that their claim is 
a valid one, it is still in place to raise 
questions if they are pertinent ones and 
germane to the subject, if they are 
neither captious nor critical, but are 
asked in the spirit of fraternal kindness, 
in the spirit of amiable and amicable 
co-operation. We are all agreed that 
training precedes and ¢onditions pro- 
ficiency and efficiency, and that appren- 
ticeship precedes mastery. No one, 
however rash, would have the temerit: 
to essay the task of piloting an airplane 
who lacked training in the art. To do 
so would be to covet disaster. Train- 
ing is a condition precedent to success in 
surgery, in law, in medicine, in typing, 
and in driving an automobile. In none 
of these lines of human endeavor would 
we engage the services of tyros. We 
demand proficiency and are well aware 
that training must supplement natural 
aptitude or proficiency will not issue 


forth. If they lack proficiency they are 
not only useless, but are positively 
dangerous. 


In a general way we are constantly 
testing for proficiency in many, or all, 
of the activities of life and arriving at 
judgments accordingly. In doing so we 
appraise the training when we see or 
hear the performance. The business 
man receives the letter from the typist, 
gives it close scrutiny with particular 
attention to the use of capitals, punctu- 


ation, spelling, paragraphing, and spac- 
ing, and then forms a judgment as to 
her proficiency and, upon the heels of 
that, passes judgment upon her train- 
ing. We rate the proficiency of the 
chauffeur by noting how he negotiates 
the masses .of congested traffic in city 
streets. If he has a collision we dis- 
credit his proficiency, and render an un- 
favorable verdict upon his training. We 
hold both himself and his teacher jointly 
responsible for the mishap with but 
scant -attention to his alibi. We grade 
the proficiency of the aviator by watch- 
ing his evolutions in space, in a casual 
way, but the real test is whether he de- 
livers the mail from New York at its 
destination in St. Louis with no infrac- 
tion of the schedule. Did the man in 
St. Louis receive the letter from New 
York at the appointed time so as to 
meet his obligation at the bank? That 
is the paramount question, and upon 
the answer we estimate his proficiency 
and judge his training. 

Training of the right sort always 
peers ahead toward some specific objec- 
tive as a resultant. The teacher of the 
typist is looking forward to the perfect 
bit of typing which the pupil is to pro- 
duce as the result of her training. Inci- 
dentally, the student may become an 
expert tennis player or an accomplished 
pianist, but those achievements lie out- 
side the realm of her training as a 
typist. That perfect letter is the goal 
of her training and ail else is extrane- 
ous. That letter is the focal point. The 
teacher of the chauffeur expects his 
pupil to drive the automobile without 
accident or delay in the most adverse 
conditions, and all the training is 
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focused upon this consummation. He 
is not training him to become a golf 
player, or an expert ball pitcher, but to 
win the skill to drive a car. The 
teacher of the aviator keeps the atten- 
tion of his student fixed upon that trip 
from New York to St. Louis and noth- 
ing else. That mail must be delivered 
on time, and this student is the agency 
for the accomplishment of that impor- 
tant task. The teacher of music is 
training the pupil for her part in the 
coming recital and nothing must be per- 
mitted to interfere or intervene. The 
physician is expected to be able to cope 
successfully with disease and bring about 
a restoration to health. Otherwise the 
training fails to function in proficiency. 


By the same token it seems altogether 
reasonable to expect the teachers in 
teacher-training schools to have an 
equally definite and distinct objective 
toward which all their efforts are bent. 
But unfortunately, or, possibly, fortu- 
nately, they have not succeeded in enun- 
ciating their big purpose in terms that 
are clean-cut and convincing. Nonchal- 
antly, they tell us that they are prepar- 
ing their students to teach school but 
are at no pains to clarify the statement. 
They seem to think that the bald state- 
ment is enough without any elaboration. 
Just what they mean by teaching school 
they leave us to infer, but it is not an 
easy matter to draw any clear inference 
in a matter so vague and general. If 
they mean the mere mechanics of teach- 
ing we can infer their meaning, but if 
they mean something which penetrates 
below the surface then we are left in a 
fog. The teacher of the typist finds no 
difficulty in explaining the objective 
toward which he is working. He tells 
us at once and glibly, but those who 
are training embryo teachers resort to 
generalities and give no peg to hang a 
meaning on. If they have a clear con- 
cept of teaching school they should be 
generous enough to share their knowl- 
edge with us. 
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It seems quite incongruous for them 
to be trying to train their students to 
do something when they themselves do 
not exactly know what that something 
is. If they were teaching them to 
thread a needle or play tennis, or change 
a tire, the goal would be as clearly de- 
fined as a cameo. But they are training 
them to teach school while still unable 
to say just what teaching school really 
is. They may say something about ap- 
prehending truth in all its manifesta- 
tions, but that is by way of throwing 
dust into our eyes. We insist upon 
knowing what they mean by teaching 
school, and they insist upon telling us 
just exactly nothing that will clear up 
the difficulty. If they do not know 
what it is they should be frank enough 
to admit it. But they ought to know, 
seeing that they are busy training people 
to do it. They may try to wave this 
away with a gesture or dismiss it with 
a platitude, but it cannot be got rid of 
as easily as that. Their own students 
are importuning them for a definition 
and when these students are asking for 
bread they dare not give them a stone. 
There are many definitions of teaching, 
but none of them stands forth as the 
ne plus ultra definition. 


We manage to skirt just the edge of 
a definition which is generally acceptable 
when we aver that the purpose of teach- 
ing is to develop character. That al- 
ways wins applause. We are ever ready 
to applaud a generality which does not 
commit us to anything. It is an easy 
thing to hide behind vagueness. There 
is a Latin word mos which means habit 
and the plural mores means character. 
Hence character is the sum of all our 
habits, but that doesn’t help to any 
appreciable degree. If teaching is the 
process of developing character then, in 
all conscience, those who exploit this 
definition ought to tell us what charac- 
ter is. We train people to teach school, 
and declare that the purpose of teach- 
ing is to develop character and then 
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become dumb in the presence of a de- 
mand for a definition of character. This 
we call an impasse or a_ cul-de-sac. 
There is one way out and that is to 
name the constituent elements of char- 
acter and set up the elements as the 
goals of teaching. There are many of 
these, to be sure, but if we cannot agree 
upon a single goal in teaching a mul- 
tiple goal will serve a beneficent pur- 
pose. If teaching leads to such goals 
as initiative, aspiration, appreciation, the 
teacher may properly lay claim to a 
large degree of proficiency. 

When we ask the embryo typist as to 
her goal she says she is hoping to turn 
off a piece of perfect typing. When 
we ask the embryo teacher the same 
question she replies quite naively that 
her goal is credits with a degree in the 
ofing. But there are no credits or de- 
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grees which are exponents of expert 
teaching ability. We need another de- 
gree for this purpose, a degree which 
will be a guarantee of proficiency in 
teaching. If such a degree were con- 
ferred the teachers in our training 
schools would guard the approaches to 
this degree with scrupulous care, for 
this degree would, in a very vital way, 
represent them and their work, and they 
would be loath to have either their pro- 
ficiency, their judgment, or their honor 
impeached. When they certify to this 
degree they want no cloud of doubt 
overhanging the record. Then students 
would strive to attain expert teaching 
ability as a condition precedent to this 
degree. But so long as teachers and 
students are striving toward the goal of 
mere credits we shall continue to have 
an element of chaos and uncertainty in 
our training schools. 








©. M. PITTENGER, M.A., Ph.D. 
Superintendent, Indiana School for the Deaf 


Dr. Pittenger 
Elected to 
Association Board 


T the business meeting of the Ameri- 

can Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, held in 
Faribault, Minnesota, on June 20, 1929, 
Dr. O. M. Pittenger, Superintendent of 
the Indiana State School for the Deaf, 
was elected a member of the Board of 
Directors for three years. 


Four other directors were elected at 
the same time, but Dr. Pittenger is the 
only new member, the others being as 
follows: Frank M. Driggs, Utah; E. 
McK. Goodwin, North Carolina; A. C. 
Manning, Pennsylvania; John D. Wright, 
New York. 






























































“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Is Teaching the Deaf Worth While? 


Several years ago there came to this institu- 
tion a man in the late sixties with his son, 
thirty years of age. The son had been born 
deaf but, although the family lived within 
twenty blocks of the school, he had never re- 
ceived any educaticn because, to quote the 
father, “His mother loved him so much that 
she could not bear to have him away from 
her.” , 

At the age of six or seven the father en- 
tered the child in the school at Fordham, but 
after a week or so, during which the mother 
wept most of the time, the child was taken 
heme. From that time on, either the father 
or mother had been with him every hour of 
the day and night. 

In the meantime the mother had died. The 
father, who had been a man of considerable 
wealth, had lost money and his business had 
failed. He was going to live with a married 
daughter and her husband, who were glad to 
support him and care for him, but the son-in- 
law refused to have the deaf young man in 
his house. 

The young man was a perfect specimen of 
manhocd physically. He was six feet tall, 
broad-shouldered, and would have been fine- 
looking but for the petulant, dissatisfied, child- 
ish expression on his face. But he was only 
a human animal. He could not read. He could 
nct write. He had not even a system of signs 
by which to express thought, or understand 
the thoughts of others. He had only a few 
crude gestures by which to express his bodily 
wants. He expressed a liking for a_ thing 
by grabbing it, and his dislike by destroying it. 

When asked if the young man had violent 
fits of temper, the sister, who was present, 
replied, “Yes, Mother always gave him every- 
thing he wanted. But we cannct do that now, 
and if he doesn’t get what he wants, or dis- 
likes what we do, he smashes the furniture 
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Lewis Carroll. 


or anything he can lay his hands on. That is 
why my husband will not have him in the 
house.” 

What became of the young man we do not 
know. He is probably in one of the State 
Institutions for the feeble minded, a burden 
to the State and to himself. 

Think of the picture presented by this 
young man, and then think of the many fine 
young people who have graduated or gone 
out from the Institution, who are now taking 
their places in the business world and in the 
community, respected by all who know them, 
and then answer the question, “Is it worth 
while to give up one’s time and energy to 
educating the deaf?”—The Lexington Leader. 





Teachers of Deaf Wanted 


Applications from those who wish to teach 
the ‘deaf in New York City will be received 
by Dr. William J. McGrath, Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners, New York City Public 
Schools, until October 4, 1929. The applicants, 
who must be over 21 years of age and less 
than 41, will be summoned for a_ written 
examination on October 18. 

To be eligible for license, applicants must 
have the qualifications under (a) or (b) 
following : 

“(a) A high schcol education or its equival- 
ent, one year’s satisfactory training in methods 
of teaching the deaf, and either (1) one year’s 
experience in teaching normal children and 
two years’ experience in teaching in schools 
or institutions for the deaf; or (2) one year 
of professional training for the teaching ot 
normal children and three years’ experience 
in teaching in schools or institutions for the 
deaf; or 

“(b) The holding of license 
kindergarten license, three years’ 
in teaching in elementary  schocls 
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year’s satisfactory training in methods of teach- 
ing the deaf.” 

Candidates must complete the conditions of 
eligibility, both as to experience and special 
training, not later than February 1, 1930. 
Persons who are in doubt as to their eligibility 
should communicate with the Board of Exam- 
iners not later than October 4. 

Salary schedules for this license run from 
$2,400 to $3,830 by annual increments of $156. 





Central Institute Has New Building 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 21 
contains an interesting account of the dedica- 
tion exercises of Central Institute’s new build- 
ing. Established fifteen years ago by Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein, the school has become one 
of the best known in this country and has 
made valuable contributions to progress in the 
education of the deaf. Recent donations to its 
work will doubtless aid it to contribute still 
further to knowledge of the deaf child and his 
training, especially as definite research is con- 
templated. 

The new building is said to be a model one, 
containing not only quarters for school work, 
but a residence wing and another wing devoted 
to scientific work. About 120 residential pupils 
can be accommodated, and very special provi- 
sion is made for children of pre-school age, 
to whom particular attention is devoted. 

The new auditorium was used for the first 
time in connection with the graduation exer- 
cises of normal students, on which occasion 
twenty-three certificates were awarded. 





Death of Pioneer Teacher 


“Scores of men and women in New Orleans 
for whom life was made worth living because 
of what Miss Sally Spyker did for them are 
wondering who is to fill her place now.” So 
says the New Orleans Times Picayune. 

As a young girl, Miss Spyker studied 
dramatic art with Franklin Sargent and David 
Belasco, and was urged by the latter to be- 
come an actress, but she gave up the prospect 
of a stage career in order to help her fellow 
men. For years she conducted classes in 
speech culture in Philadelphia. Later, in New 
Orleans, she studied methods of teaching the 
deaf and devoted herself especially to children 
handicapped by deafness. 

When funeral services were held for her, 
the home and cemetery were filled with for- 
mer students, many of them now grown, who 
came to pay loving tribute to her memory. 

Miss Spyker is survived by her sister, Mrs. 
Theodore Wilkinson, with whom she _ lived 
at 1448 Joseph Street, New Orleans. 





Programs for Teachers 
Programs suggested for use in celebrating 
Armistice Day, Goodwill Day and Memorial 
Day, which have the focus of attention placed 
on heroes of Peace and avenues for world co- 
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operation, rather than military achievements, 
have been compiled by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, and are available upon 
application to the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Pennsylvania 
Branch, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Songs, poems, plays, pageants, folk dances, 
selections from the writings of famous men, 
and topics for short talks and essays, are in- 
cluded, classified according to the age of the 
pupil. 





Can Institutions Serve Palatable 
Foods? 


They can, say two dieticians of the labora- 
tery of household science of the University of 
California—and without extra cost. As a 
result of an experiment undertaken by them in 
a State school for blind children, these dieti- 
cians report that the flavorless food resulting 
from the large-quantity cooking of many in- 
stitution kitchens may be a factcr in malnutri- 
tion among the inmates, and that handling 
foods to preserve flavor and vitamin content 
results in marked improvement in general 
health. To succeed in doing this without in- 
creasing cost it is necessary, they insist, to 
place under the direction of a trained dietician 
the purchase of foods, the kitchen routine, and 
the planning of meals—The World’s Children. 





Mother May Test Child’s Hearing 


Every child is entitled to at least a rough 
test to determine whether his hearing is nor- 
mal, Dr. Frank Howard Richardson tells par- 
ents in his articles on the runabout child in 
Hygeia. It is possible for a child to reach 
school age with an impairment of hearing 
that may cause him endless trouble. Recent 
investigations have shown that children who 
have been thought mentally deficient have been 
the victims of undetected hearing defects. 

Hearing defects can often be detected by the 
watch test, which a child’s mother can give 
at home. First the mother determines the 
distance at which she herself can hear the 
watch ticking. It is better to test all members 
of the family in this way. Thus the mother 
will have an average distance the ticking can 
be heard by the average ear. 

Having determined roughly the average 
hearing, the mother tests the child’s ability 
to hear the watch, ascertaining for each the 
exact distance at which it becomes audible or 
inaudible as it is brought toward or taken 
away from the ear. During the testing the 
child’s eyes shculd be blindfolded and the ear 
not being tested should be stopped with the 
finger. If either ear fails to detect the ticking 
at the average distance the mother may well 
suspect that his hearing is defective and should 
take him to an ear specialist for a more 
careful examination. 
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H. O. H. Rally Cry! 
Ours be the triumph, however fate falls, 
Life is no dream in clover; 
On to the walls, on to the walls, 
ON TO THE WALLS—AND OVER! 
—Herman Hagedorn. 








 - 








Organized Efficiency.—The manager was 
explaining to the group of visitors the efficient 
way in which material was utilized. “Of 
course,” he said, “we make the larger logs into 
lumber and the smaller ones into fence posts 
and such things right here at the mill.” 

“Yes,” nodded a fair member of the group, 
smiling her understanding. “I suppose you 
waste nothing at all. But, tell me, what be- 
comes of the small limbs of the trees when the 
trunks are made into lumber.” 

The efficiency expert did not hesitate. 

“We handle those at our branch offices,” he 
said. 





The Agricultural Expert.—“Your methods 
of cultivation are hopelessly out of date,” said 
the youthful agricultural college graduate to 
the Greencreek farmer. “Why, I’d be as- 
tonished if you got even ten pounds of apples 
from that tree.” 

“So would I, so would I,” replied the Green- 
creek agriculturist, readily. “It’s a pear tree.” 





Lives of golfers aii remind us, 
We can top and slice and hook, 
And departing leave behind us 
Words you won't find in a book. 
—Boston Transcript. 





The Substitute——“Yes,” remarked the 
speaker at the meeting of the hard of hearing, 
“when we lose one faculty, or it is impaired, 
we have to strive to substitute something else 
for it. Like the old colored preacher, you 
know, whose bishop had come to visit him. 


After the services the preacher asked the 
bishop his opinion of the sermon. ‘TI liked it 
rather well,’ admitted the bishop, tactfully. 


‘But ycu think you speak too loud?’ 


don’t 
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VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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The preacher shook his head. ‘Well,’ he said, 
slowly, ‘it’s this way: What I lacks in light. 


x” 


nin’ I tries to make up in thunder’. 





Fashion Note. 


When Grandma was a flapper, 
She dressed like Mother Hubbard; 
But Grandma's flapper daughter, 
Dresses more like her cupboard. 
—Des Moines Capital. 





Ruling Spirit Strong in Death!—There 
had been a train wreck, says Ad Age, and 
one of two copy writers felt himself slipping 
from this life. 

“Good-bye, Charlie,” he 
friend. “I’m done for.” 

“Don’t say that, Jim,” gasped the other in 
horror. “For Heaven’s sake don’t end your 
last sentence with a preposition.” 


groaned to his 





Summer Styles. 


She started to laugh up her sleeve; 
She wished to be nice, I confess, 
But her spirits she had to relieve, 

‘ So she started to laugh up her sleeve, 
And, really, no one would believe, 
It would get her in such a bad mess! 
She started to laugh up her sleeve— 
And forgot there was none on that dress: 

—W. M. Bayliss. 





Reported by Deafened Observer. — The 
street car motorman gently tapped with his 
foot on the gong. 

“Will you kindly drive off the track,” he 
said to the truck driver. “Thank you very 
much,” he added, as the truck moved to one 
side. 

“You're very welcome,” responded the truck 
driver, bowing, “but you must pardon my 
seeming carelessness. I had no idea your caf 
was so near.”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 





Answer to Inquirer: What do they do 
with the holes in doughnuts? That’s easy— 
they use them to stuff macaroni. 
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EXHIBITS 


Natioral Conference of Social Work 
By AGNES STOWELL 


The Federation booth was well situated at 
one end of the Hall of Exhibits in the San 
Francisco Auditorium. The Birth Control Booth, 
easily one of the most visited of the booths, 
was just beyond. Across the way were the 
exhibits of the Goodwill Industries which at- 
tracted attention with the mechanical demon- 
strator showing successive views of their 
various activities, and with the inch high 
moving figures going in and out of their fac- 
tories and churches. 


Our booth was attractively furnished with 
a table for literature, a settee, two comfort- 
able chairs, and a mirror. It never lacked 
for plenty of beautiful flowers. In such a 
setting, the exhibit itself showed off to ad- 
vantage. One of the publicity experts from 
the Routzahns’ booth commented favorably 
upon the exhibit and the way it was arranged. 

We were so fortunate as to have an audio- 
meter on display for two days, and this was 
quite a drawing card. It was an excellent way 
to present our message to the social workers, 
some of whom do not see until they are told, 
where our work with the deafened child touches 
even so obvious a thing as the subject of the 
delinquent child. Time after time we found 
that those in charge of delinquent children had 
not so much as heard of an audiometer, and we 
lost no time in telling them about this and 
about our work. A quiet room where audio- 
meter tests could be given would do much to 
interest many people, who are primarily inter- 
ested in their own ears, in the problem of the 
hard of hearing child. 


We were delighted to find among the visitors 
at the booth several Health Nurses who had 
been present when the audiometer had been 
demonstrated last summer to the Health 
Nurses in conference at the University of Cali- 
fornia. They were all keen to get audio- 
meters, and told in detail of the work they 
had already done to interest their communities 
in the need of hearing tests. 

One hundred and eighty-six registered at 
the booth, but this represented only a small 
percentage of the actual visitors whom we, in 
our zeal to put our message across, let get 
away without registering. 

When our booth at the auditorium was dis- 
mantled, we moved the exhibit to the Women’s 
City Club and put it in place for the Zone IV 
Conference which convened on July 3rd. 
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American Medical Association 
By MartHa CASE 

The American Medical Association held its 
80th annual convention in Portland, Oregon, 
July 8 to 12, 1929. In connection with this 
wonderful gathering of four or five thousand 
physicians, with friends making twice that 
number, was the best series of exhibits ever 
gathered at such a meeting. One of the edu- 
cational exhibits in the scientific section was 
that at Booth 506 of the Public Auditorium, 
where the story of the work of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing was presented by means of posters 
and leaflets chosen by the Federation’s Com- 
mittee on Exhibits. 

The center poster in its gold frame caught 
the attention of the passers-by. Emerging 
over the dark blue mountains in the foreground 
was a large wolf marked Deafness. Five 
figures of martial mien, were marching out 
to engage this wolf in mortal combat, holding 
before them their shields: Hearing Devices, 
Lip-Reading, Rehabilitation, Research and 
Medical Attention, Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing. The lighter hills beyond and 
the golden sky left one with the cheery feel- 
ing that the dread wolf would be vanquished 
by those fighting under the banner A.F.O.H.H. 

Two other posters, one on each side of the 
large poster, gave information of the kinds 
of work undertaken by the Federation and the 
progress made during the ten years of its 
existence. On the side walls was a list of the 
local organizations—seventy-two in number— 
and a sample of the reprints and leaflets sent 
for distribution. 

The local chairman, Miss Martha Case, was 
ably assisted by helpers from the Portland 
Lip-Reading Club. The Club was delighted 
to have this opportunity to help spread infor- 
mation about the work of the Federation. On 
July 10th they were hosts at a dinner at 
Multnomah Hotel in honor of Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, the Founder and first President of 
the Federation; and Dr. Horace Newhart, the 
retiring President. The exhibit and the con- 
tact with these leaders in Federation work 
have given the Club new visions of what may 
be done to make deafness less prevalent and 
to ameliorate the condition of those deafened. 
The experience has been of inestimable value 
to the Club, while the exhibit itself has carried 
the message of the Federation into many 
homes and opened an avenue of service and 
helpfulness to those hitherto unacquainted with 
the great work being done in behalf of the 
deafened. 
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American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing 


Suggested plans for Articles of Incorpora- 
tion, Constitution and By-Laws. 

To make possible a larger usefulness and 
greater efficiency of the constituent bcdies 
through a wider community of purpose and 
interest, and through a more nearly standard- 
ized form of organization, the Board cf Man- 
agers of the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing authorizes the 
publication of the following suggested forms 
of Articles of Incorporation, Constitution and 
By-Laws for constituent bodies: 

This is done, not with the thought of im- 
posing upon any group a fixed form of or- 
ganization, but with the purpose of making 
helpful suggestions to those forming new 
groups or for the use of existing local or- 
ganizations desiring to revise or amend their 
existing Articles of Incorporaticn, Constitu- 
tion or By-Laws. 

The advantage of forming a corporation 
include: investing the local body with greater 
dignity and stability, giving it a legal status 
for the hclding of funds and property, and, in 
some states, putting it in the more favorable 
position of a welfare organization, not subject 
to taxation. 

The legal form requirements and _ technical 
phraseology of Articles of Incorporation differ 
in different states. In some a Charter takes 
the place of Articles of Incorporation. There- 
fore it is necessary to consult an attorney in 
preparing Articles of Incorporation. The cost 
for incorporating an organization which is 
not for profit is only nominal. 

The following composite form outlines the 
points to be covered by such a dccument for 
the incorporation of a local organization for 
the hard of hearing. 


OF INCORPORATION 
OF 


ARTICLES 


(Name of Organization) 
MEN 


The 


Know ALL BY THESE PRESENTS: 

That we, the undersigned, residents and 
citizens of the State of , do hereby 
voluntarily associate ourselves together to form 
a corporation under the laws of the State. of 

, and we do hereby certify: 

First: That the name of said corporation 
shall be The 

Second: That said corporation is not formed 
for nor is to engage in business for profit. 

Third: That the purposes for which said 


————— 


corporation is formed are to promote the in- 
terests and general welfare of the hard of 
hearing in and vicinity; to alleviate 
their social isclation and to aid them in accom- 
plishing their rehabilitation; to encourage’ and 
to stimulate interest in all approved scientific 
activities in the prevention of deafness and the 
conservation of hearing; to support and fur- 
ther the study and teaching of speech reading 
cr lip reading; to asist the hard of hearing 
to secure and retain employment; to establish 
and maintain quarters or club rcoms for the 
activities and convenience of its members; to 
receive, hold and administer funds in the form 
of donations, legacies and bequests, and funds 
arising from other sources for the benefit of 
said corporation; to acquire by purchase, lease 
or otherwise, necessary and convenient real 
estate, buildings and rooms for the carrying 
out of the purposes of said corporation, hold- 
ing, improving and disposing of the same, 
and to do each and every act necessary and 
proper to the accomplishment of the purposes 
of the corporation. 

Fourth: That the place where the principal 
business of said corporation is to be trans- 
acted is the City of , County of 

, State of : 

Fifth: That the term for which said cor- 
poraticn is to exist is fifty (50) years from 
and after the date of its incorporation. 

Sixth: That the number of directors of said 
corporation shall be 


In Witness WHEREOF, we the organizers 
and directors cf said corpceration have here- 
unto set our hands this day of 

19 ; 


(Signed) 


ARTICLE I, 
Name 


The name of this corporation shall be 


ArticLe II 
Purposes 

This corporation shall not be conducted for 
the pecuniary benefit cf itself cr of its mem- 
bers. Its aims and purposes shall be: 

1. To aid and ameliorate the social, educa- 
tional and industrial conditions of the hard 
of hearing. 

2. To promote the art and practice of speech 
reading or lip reading. 
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3. To promcte social intercourse among its 
members. 

4. To encourage and aid all scientifically 
approved efforts for the prevention of deafness 
and the conservation of hearing 

5. To assist the hard of hearing to secure 
and retain employment. 

6. To maintain headquarters for the business 
of the corporation and for the convenience of 
its members. 

7. To encourage or carry on any other 
activities that may be to the benefit and inter- 
est of the hard of hearing. 


ArticLe III 
Membership 


Section 1. Any person of good character 
who is interested in the purposes of this cor- 
poration may be elected to membership upon 
nomination by a member and payment of dues, 
and upon receiving an affirmative vote of the 
Board of Directors at any of its regular meet- 
ings. 

Section 2. Membership in this corporation 
shall consist of active and honorary member- 
ship. Active membership shall be divided 
into Regular, Contributing, Sustaining, Patron 
and Life Membership. All active members 
shall pay dues according to their respective 
class, as provided in the By-Laws, and shall be 
entitled to vote. Honorary membership shall 
be limited to such persons as are distinguished 
for their knowledge or for having rendered 
noteworthy service in advancing the cause of 
the hard of hearing. Honorary members shall 
have no vote. 

Section 3. All active members shall have 
equal rights in the affairs of the corporation. 

Any member who has been delinquent for 
six months in the payment of dues, unexcused 
by the Board of Directors, and for any other 
just and sufficient reason may be suspended by 
unanimous vote of the Board of Directors 
present at any regular meeting, but may have 
the right to appeal before a regular or special 
meeting of the corporation, when a four-fifths 
vote of the ccrporation members will be neces- 
sary to overrule such action of the Board of 
Directors. ° 


ArtIcLe IV 
Management 


The management of this corporation and 
the general conduct of its affairs shall be 
vested in a Board of Directors comprised of 
(9, 12 or 15) members, one-third of whom 
shall be elected at each annual meeting of the 
corporation, each to serve for a term of three 
years or until his successor shall be elected 
and qualified; providing that at the first 
meeting of this corporation after the adoption 
of the Constitution one-third of the total num- 
ber of members of the Board of Directors 
shall be elected to serve for one year, one- 
third fér two years and one-third for three 
years. 


ARTICLE V. 
O ficers 

The executive officers of this corporation 
shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Recording Secretary, and a Treasurer, all of 
whom shall be elected annually for one year 
by the Board of Directors at its annual meet- 
ing (if desired) and an Executive Secretary 
elected by the Board of Directors as provided 
in the By-Laws. 


ArTIcLe VI 
Seal 
The seal of this corporation shall be cir- 
cular, of regulation size, and bear the in- 
scription 
ArTIcLE VII 
Fiscal Year 
The fiscal year of this corporation shall 
coincide with the calendar year. 


ArticLe VIII 
Meetings 

The annual meeting of this corporation shall 
be held on the first after the first 
(or second) Monday in January of each year 
at a time and place determined upon by the 
Board of Directors, due notice having been 
given to each member by mail, or through 
the official crgan cf the corporation, at least 
ten days previous to the time of the meeting. 

Special meetings of this corporation may be 
called by the President, or upon the written 
request of five members of the Board of 
Directors, or by fifteen members of the cor- 
poration, due nctice thereof having been given 
to each member by mail, or through the offi- 
cial organ of the corporation, stating the ob- 
ject of such meeting, at least ten days before 
the date of the meeting. 


ArTicLeE IX 
Quorum 


One-fifth of the active members of the cor- 
poration present at any regular or special 
meeting of the Corporation shall constitute 
a quorum, and any action taken at such 
meeting shall be valid, providing every mem- 
ber of the corporation has been notified of the 
meeting and of the reasons therefor at least 
ten days in advance. 


ARTICLE X 
Amendments 
This constitution may be amended at any 
regular or special meeting of the corporation 
by a three-fourths vote, provided that a 
quorum is present and that every member 
has been supplied with a copy of the pro- 
posed amendments at least thirty days pre- 
vious to the meeting and a notice of such 
proposed amendments has been posted in the 
rooms of the Corporation for a like period. 


BY-LAWS 
ArTICLE I 
Duties of Officers 


Section 1. Duties of President—It shall be 
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the duty of the President to preside at all 
meetings of the corporation and the Board of 
Directors. He shall appoint all committees, 
subject to the approval of the Board of 
Directors. He shall be a member ex-officio 
of all standing committees. He shall approve 
for payment, in writing, all bills and accounts. 

Section 2. Duties of Vice-Presidents—It 
shall be the duty of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
order of their election, to perform the duties 
of the President in the event of his absence 
or disability. 

Section 3. Duties of Treasurer—It shall be 
the duty of the Treasurer to receive and 
deposit all funds to the credit of the or- 
ganization in a bank approved by the Board 
of Directors; and to disburse the funds by 
check, only, in payment of bills and accounts 
vouchered by the (Executive) Secretary and 
approved by the President; and to submit at 
each monthly meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors a report of funds received, expended. 
or on hand, which report shall be made a part 
of the minutes. 

Section 4. Duties of Recording Secretary 
—It shall be the duty of the Recording Sec- 
retary to make and keep a correct record of 
the proceedings of each meeting of the Board 
of Directors and of the Corporation. The 
Recording Secretary shall be a member of the 
Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1. Meetings; Election of Officers— 
The Board of Directors shall hold a regular 


monthly meeting on the of each 
month, excepting in the months of 
At its meeting it shall elect 


from its own members, or from the members 
of the Corporation, the officers for the ensuing 
year in accordance with the provisions of the 
Articles of Incorporation. 

Section 2. Executive Secretary (if this of- 
fice exists) —At its meeting the Board 
of Directors shall elect or appoint an Executive 
Secretary for a period of service and at a sal- 
ary to be determined by the Board. The Execu- 
tive Secretary shall act as the executive officer 
of the corporation and shall perform all duties 
incident to the carrying out of its objects and 
policies. The Executive Secretary shall submit 
to the Board of Directors a written monthly 
report of the activities of the Corporation, 
which shall be made a part of the minutes; 
and shall post in the meeting place of the 
Corporation all notices as directed by the 
Board or as required by the Articles of In- 
corporation. 

Section 3. Duties of Directors—The Board 
of Directors shall have full power and author- 
ity to act upon all matters pertaining to the 
Corporation. It shall approve committees ap- 
pointed by the President. It may fill any 
vacancy in its own membership at any regular 
Board meeting for the unexpired term of such 
vacant office. 


DIGEST 
Section IV. Committee on Budget—The 
President shall appoint at the meeting 


of the Board, in each year, a committee con- 
sisting of three members of the Board of Di- 
rectors (one of whom shall be the Treasurer), 
to be called the Committee on Budget—which 
committee shall prepare and submit to the 
meeting of the Board on the second Tuesday in 
November a budget for the ensuing year— 
such budget to be approved by a two-thirds 
vote of the prescribed quorum of the Board 
of Directors. 


ArtIcLE III 
(Membership fees should be determined by 
local conditions ) 


Section 1. Dues—Regular members shall 
pay an annual membership fee of five dollars 
($5.00). Contributing members shall be those 
who pay an annual fee of ten to twenty dollars 
($10.00 to $20.00). Sustaining members shall 
be those who make an annual contribution of 
twenty-five to ninety-five dollars ($25.00 to 
$95.00). Sustaining contributions may be used, 
by vote of the Board of Directors, for the 
provision of one or more active memberships 
for the benefit of anyone deafened who may 
be otherwise eligible to membership, but can- 
not meet the membership fee on account of 
financial limitations. 

Patrons shall be those who contribute one 
hundred dollars ($100.00) or more, at any one 
time. Such contributions from patrons or the 
accumulated residues of sustaining membership 
fees may be used, by vote of the Board of 
Directors, for thes promotion of any special 
project in the educaticnal or vocational service 
of the deafened. 

Life members, those who contribute $1,000 
or more in one payment. 

The dues of any regular member may be 
diminished or suspended upon recommendation 
of the President or Executive Secretary. 

The dues of all members are payable in ad- 
vance annually, semi-annually or quarterly as 
the members of the Corporation may elect. 

Legacies or bequests to the 
may be received and held in trust and invested 
in first-class securities by the Board of Di- 
rectors and the income thereof may, similarly 
with above contributions, be expended for such 
educational or vocational service. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. Meetings—Regular meetings of 
the Board of Directors shall be held on the 
second Tuesday of each month. 

Special meetings of the Board of Directors 
may be called at the instance of the President 
or by request of any three members of the 
Board. No business shall be conducted at 
such meetings, excepting by unanimous consent 
of the members of the Board, unless such 
business is specified in the written call for such 
meeting. Semi-annual reports upon the activi- 
ties and financial conditions of the Corpora- 
tion shall be transmitted by the Board of Di- 
rectors to the members of the Corporation. 
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Section 2. Quorum—One-third of the mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum of the Board of 
Directors. 

One-fifth of the members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Corporation. (Depends upon 
the size of the organization.) 


ARTICLE V 


Section 1. Headquarters—The Corporation 
shall maintain headquarters for the exercise 
of its needed activities and to further the ob- 
jects of the organization. Its headquarters 
shall be chosen and leases signed and executed 
by the Board of Directors, through the Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer, as the representatives 
of and acting for the Corporation. 


ArTIcLE VI 
(These committees are optional) 


Section 1. Committee on Ways and Means 
—There shall be a committee on ways and 
means whose duty it shall be to secure neces- 
sary funds to meet the expenses of carrying 
on the activities of the organization. 

Section 2. Commitee on Membership—There 
shall be a committee cn membership to ascer- 
tain what persons are eligible for membership 
in the organization and to invite them to make 
application for membership after acquainting 
them with the work of the local organization. 

Section 3. Committee on Publicity and Edu- 
cation—There shall be a committee on pub- 
licity and education whose duties it shall be 
to acquaint the public with the activities and 
purposes of the organization and of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing. (They shall seek such publicity 
through the medium of the press and such 
other channels as may be available. This 
committee shall furnish speakers for special 
educational and health meetings and confer- 
ences and shall arrange for exhibits demon- 
strating methods of detecting and preventing 
deafness, lip-reading, the handicraft work of 
the deafened, and in a general way to carry 
on an educational campaign in behalf of the 
hard of hearing.) 

Section 4. Committee on Lip Reading— 
There shall be a committee on lip reading 
(or speech reading) whose duty it shall be 
to provide instruction and practice. This com- 
mitee may also arrange for lip reading contests 
to stimulate interest in the art. 

Section 5. Committee on Employment— 
There shall be a committee on employment 
whose duty it shall be to study the local 
industrial situation, to assist members to fit 
themselves for special lines of work and to 
bring to the attention of employers the ad- 
vantages of employing the deafened in positions 
for which they are specially qualified. 

Section 6. Committee on Social Activities— 
There shall be a committee on social activities 


to provide fer the social and recreational needs 
of the members. 

Section 7. Committee on American Federa- 
tion of Organisations for the Hard of Hearing 
—There shall be a committee on the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing whose duty it shall be to keep the 
local organization informed as to the work 
of the national body and to secure individual 
members in the same both among the mem- 
bership of the local organization and among 
those deafened persons of their acquaintance 
who have not the advantage of the benefits of 
a local organization. but who would be helped 


‘and stimulated by such a contact (with other 


deafened persons). 

Section 8. Board of Consulting Otologists— 

There shall be a Board of Consulting 
Otologists each appointed annually to serve 
for a year in an advisory capacity to the 
organization. 

Section 9. Advisory Board—There shall be 
an advisory board of public spirited men and 
women interested in the field of health, educa- 
tion and social service who shall act as ad- 
visers and counselors in matters of finance and 
the general welfare of the deafened. 

Section 10. Nominating Committee—At the 
regular meeting of the Board of Directors 
next preceding the annual meeting of the 
Corporation there shall be appointed a nom- 
inating committee to prepare a ballot for the 
succeeding year containing the names of per- 
sons to succeed the members of the Board of 
Directors whose terms expire. There shall be 
nominated two candidates for each vacancy 
and further nominations may be made from the 
floor at the annual meeting. 

Section 11. Auditing Committee—There shall 
be an auditing committee appointed annually to 
audit the accounts of the organization in time 
to report at the annual meeting or at such 
times as the President may request. 

Section 12. House Committee—There shall 
be a House Committee to have general over- 
sight of the headquarters or club rooms, the 
furnishings, repairs, etc. They may make 
such house rules as may be desirable. 


ArticLte VII 
Amendments 


These By-Laws may be amended, repealed 
or replaced by a majority vote of the members 
of the Corporation present at any meeting, 
notice of which has been posted in the meeting 
place or office of the Corporation, provided 
written notice of such proposed amendment, 
repeal or replacement has been mailed to each 
member of the Corporation thirty days prior to 
the date of such meeting, and, provided, such 
amendment, repeal or replacement is not in 
conflict with the provisions of the Articles of 
Incorporation, and further provided that a 
quorum be present. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 


LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M. A. GOLDSTEIN, Director Miss JULIA M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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